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PREFACE. 



The keynote of the Ars Poetica is ^' Scribendi rede 
sdpere est et principium elfons,'^ On this basis Horace 
founded the lessons in good writing that for many 
centuries have been a luminous guide to poets, dram- 
atists, and all others who have sought to accomplish 
effects by the written word. I cannot better introduce 
Mrs, Busseirs admirable book than by noting how fully 
she has learned this maxim, and how well she has applied 
it to the difficult task of popularizing the intricate 
literary philosophy of Horace. 

This work is more than a mere translstion of the 
Ars Poetica. It is more than a translation with notes, 
and more than a commentary. It is a paraphrase and 
critical study of Horace's masterpiece, entering closely 
into the thought of the original, and interpreting and 
illustrating, with rare felicity of phrase and subtlety of 
conception, every shade of its meaning. 

Of translations and comments there has been no 

lack. But teachers and students alike will find that 

this paraphrase, while avoiding the repellant stiffness 

of literal translations and the ambiguity of metrical 
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4 PREFACE. 

YerBions, is a faithful guide to the thought of the 
renowned critic of Imperial Borne. The many beauties 
of Horace, his elevated thought, his delicate expressions, 
full of spirit and energy, are so competently illustrated 
by Mrs. BusselPs sympathetic scholarship, that the 
student who wishes to learn the laws that underlie the 
Abt of Poetry cannot find a better hand-book. 

I congratulate Mrs. Russell on having produced a 
work which is not only of permanent value and import- 
ance in classical study, but which illustrates the possible 
achievements of women in a field of writing and research 
hitherto chiefly monopolized by the masculine mind. 

There is added to the paraphrase a list of 
quotations from the Ars Poetica which have passed into 
current use, with the literal and applied meaning of 
each. This list, of about eighty phrases, is a striking 
indication of the great influence the Ars Poetica has 
had upon the human mind, and it enhances the value of 
the present work. 

SECONDO MAROHISIO, M. A. 



THE ART OF POETRY. 



LESSON L 



ABTISTIC UNITY. 

(1-37). 

In a poem, as in a painting, the first essential is 
unity of design and composition. To secure this it 
is necessary to have harmony and proportion among 
the different parts. Things, in their nature incon- 
gruous, should not be joined, because such a union 
would represent something unreal and impossible ; 
and the object of art is to create images of beauty, 
not ridiculous monsters. Harmonious conceptions 
and ideas appeal to the sense of the beautiful, but 
absurd creations cannot be artistic. 

You would, no doubt, laugh at a painting of some 
monstrous creature, which an artist had formed of 
parts of several animals. As, for instance, suppose 
that he had painted a human head joined by the 
neck of a horse to a body made up of members of 
other creatures, and over all had spread many- 
colored feathers ; or had represented the sea-monster 
Scylla, described by Virgil, showing in the upper 
part of the figure a beautiful woman and below the 
tail of a hideous fish. You could not approve such 
a painting; you would ridicule the painter. So 
unnatural and absurd would be a poem of which the 

5 



6 THE ABT OP POETRY. 

different parts were so inconsistent and discordant 
that they seemed like the unreal disjointed fancies 
of a man ill of a fever. It would have no unity of 
design; beginning and end would not accord; as in 
the painting, the head and foot would not seem to 
belong to the same creation, and the whole would 
not produce on the mind an effect of beauty or 
reality. 

To be sure, artists are always granted a certain 
poetic license. We must allow them to indulge 
their fancy and imagination, and to idealize the real 
things they see in the world, for, by so doing, they 
raise their work above the commonplace, and make 
it effective and artistic. But this license is not 
unlimited ; it should not be extended to the joining 
of things naturally repugnant. Nature does not 
pair things savage in disposition with those that are 
gentle. Serpents do not mate with birds, nor lambs 
with tigers. So, if you make up your poem of ideas 
and parts that in the mind are as disassociated as 
these animals are by natural qualities, the whole 
work will not seem beautiful and true to realities, 
but incongruous and impossible. 

Striking and beautiful descriptions of various 
scenes and phenomena in Nature are very pleasing 
in some kinds of poetry ; but if they are not in their 
proper place and are not relevant to the main sub- 
ject, they seem like purple patches sewed upon a 
sombre-colored garment. If the subject is grave 
and the introduction leads you to expect that lofty 
thoughts and matter of importance will follow, the 
poet should not, to achieve a striking effect, bring in 
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brilliant passages in no way connected with the 
thought of the poem. He may be able to write a 
beautiful description of the altar and grove of Diana» 
or of a stream wandering through delightful fields, 
of the varying course of the river Bhine, or the 
wonderful colors of the rainbow. But he should not 
introduce these descriptions, pleasing as they are in 
themselves, unless they are appropriate to his sub- 
ject or will fitly illustrate some part of it. All the 
details should serve in some way to carry out the 
design and purpose of the whole poem. 

Suppose a painter has learned to design only a 
cypress. He may do it very well, but that ability 
would be of no service to him in painting a ship- 
wreck. A ship-wrecked mariner might employ such 
an artist to represent the scene of his misfortune and 
escape, that he might carry the picture about with 
him to solicit alms. Should the painter introduce 
a cypress into the picture of the storm at sea, simply 
because he could paint the tree very well? That 
would excite ridicule, not compassion; and the 
inappropriate decoration would defeat the purpose 
for which the poor man had paid. So ill-timed 
descriptions that have nothing to do with the subject 
destroy the beauty and continuity of a poem. The 
result and effect of the whole become inconsistent 
with the great promise of the beginning. The sub- 
ject was good, the poet began well, and we expected 
to find this a great work of art, but we are disap- 
pointed. The result is as if we should see an ordi- 
nary pitcher come from the revolving potter's wheel, 
when the potter had begun to fashion a beautiful 
vase. 
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Therefore, if you wish to produce a poem that 
will satisfy the aesthetic taste, observe this rule : 
Whatever you undertake to write, let it be what 
you will, keep it unmixed with what has no natural 
relation to it, and let all the parts have some connec- 
tion with the main subject 

Most poets violate this rule and make other 
blunders in style because their idea of good writing; 
is so uncertain and imperfect that the faults they 
should avoid wear to them the appearance of virtues. 
It requires definite knowledge and a clear perception 
of the proprieties to avoid falling into a certain 
error through striving too earnestly to obtain the 
opposite excellence. We have an idea that a partic- 
ular quality of style is pleasing, but we have no 
clear understanding how far that quality can be 
carried without becoming undesirable. And therefore 
we commit grave mistakes, deceived by our imperfect 
conception of right We must know that the best 
qualities of style, the most beautiful and interesting 
descriptions and episodes, will spoil a poetical work, 
if they are exaggerated and misplaced. 

Suppose I admire a terse style, and strive to 
express my thought in few words; I may be so anxious 
to be brief, that I use too few, and then my meaning 
is obscure. Smoothness and polish are certainly 
desirable in verse, but the poet's lines will lose 
strength and vigor and become spiritless if he 
polishes them too much. When he affects sublimity 
and an elevated tone, he may become bombastic; 
but if he is too cautious, he will creep along the 
ground, fear to brave the storm, and, hesitating to 
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indulge in any bold flights of the imagination, become 
tame and prosaic 

To introduce various incidents to illustrate the 
subject increases the interest and worth of the poem, 
but when a great variety of extraneous incidents is 
brought in to produce a marvelous effect, it becomes 
as absurd as a picture of a dolphin in a wood, or a 
wild boar in the sea. So we must have skill and 
knowledge of the rules of art that we may not com- 
mit one blunder while trying to avoid another. 

Then again we may be led into error by not 
understanding the relative value of perfection in 
details and in the work as a single, complete pro- 
duction. Too much importance may be given to the 
parts in themselves, and too little to the execution 
and development of the whole through the proper 
adjusting and blending of the parts. Among the 
artists, who live around the Aemilian school, there 
may be a workman who, better than any of his 
fellows, can carve the finger nails or the flowing hair 
of a statue, but he fails when he attempts to make a 
complete statue, for he does not know how to fashion 
the whole. He has given all his attention to attain- 
ing perfection in a few parts, and has not considered 
the greater importance of perfection in the total 
effect. If I should seriously undertake a work of 
art, I would not desire to excel in details alone, as 
this workman does, or would not consider the result 
admirable any more than I would think my personal 
appearance admirable if I had beautiful black hair 
and eyes and a broken nose. 



LESSON IL 
WORDS.— THEIR USES AND CHANGES. 

(37-72). 

If it is important in producing a literary work to 
preserve a perfect and complete whole, it is equally 
necessary for a writer to consider and weigh well his 
powers, to become acquainted with the nature and 
extent of his talents, and to select a subject suited to 
his ability. Then an author can write with ease and 
fluency, and can so arrange his thoughts and incid- 
ents that they will most effectively and distinctly 
awaken the imagination of the reader. The excel- 
lence and charm of method in the arrangement of 
ideas is this: the writer presents at the opening of 

'' his piece what should first be said, because it will 
interest us in the subject or arouse our curiosity, 
and he does not mention many details that can be 
omitted and will be of more interest and importance 
later in the work. He should also be cautious and 
Z, discriminating in the choice and arrangement of 
words, and carefully consider whether to adopt or 
reject certain words according to their fitness to 
express his exact shade of thought. Your style will 
be brilliant and attractive, if you have the skill to 
arrange words old and familiar in such way relative 
to other words that they have a new shade of 
meaning. 

But there are some occasions when it is necessary 

3 . to coin words to express ideas, and then you are 
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THE ART OF POETRY. 11 

allowed tliat liberty. Facts Just discovered, or con- 
ceptions never before expressed, could not be compre- 
hended or given to the world unless fitting words 
could be found. If old terms are inadequate or 
unsuited to the new thought, new terms are essential, 
and then you may invent words that were never 
heard or used by the ancient Bomans. You may do 
this, if the occasion demands it, but it is a privilege 
you must not abuse, and must use with moderation. 

If these words newly coined are derived from a 
well-known language, such as the Greek, and do not 
deviate much from the original form, the people will 
approve and adopt them the more readily that they 
will not sound entirely strange, and therefore their 
new meaning will be more easily comprehended. 
Why should modern Bomans d6ny to their contem- 
poraries Virgil and Varius the indulgence thej^gave 
to the ancient writers Caecilius and Plautus, whose 
additions to the Boman language they, admire and 
accept ? If I can enrich or broaden my native tongue 
by introducing new symbols of thought, why am I 
envied, and grudgingly allowed to do that which 
Cato and Ennius are admired for having done in 
former years ? 

As the thought and knowledge of a'^people develop 
and change, language is forced to keep pace with the 
progress of the mind, and meet the need of the age 
to express its spirit. In all ages men who could 
speak with authority, because of their learning and 
perception of the requirements of their time, have 
been permitted to invent new terms as a medium for 
communicating new ideas that bear the impression 
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of the life of that time, as money, when it is coined, 
bears the current stamp. So whenever the need 
arises, leave will be granted to supply it, in the 
future as in the past, for language is constantly 
changing, as man changes. In Nature nothing 
remains in one form ; growth, decay and transfor- 
mation are her perpetual processes. The leaves of 
the trees change every year, the old leaves, once 
fresh and green, dying and falling, and new leaves 
budding and appearing in their place. And so 
words, that have been useful, are dropped from a 
language, and in time become obsolete, while newer 
words, invented to better express the thought of the 
day, flourish and supersede them. 

All the race of man and all that is his must 
die. Even his most remarkable achievements will 
perish, works that only a man commanding the 
resources of a king could have accomplished. In 
recent years Agrippa has built the magnificent 
harbor called Fortius Julius, where ships can be 
protected from the storm. He has joined the Lucrine 
and Avernian Lakes, and connected them with the 
sea. Again, the Pontine Marshes were for a long 
time full of water and unfit for agriculture; with 
great labor they were drained and now are cultivated 
and produce food for the neighboring cities. Under 
the direction of Augustus the channel of the Tiber 
was cleared and widened, and a great public service 
was performed, for the river had frequently over- 
flowed its banks and inundated the country. But all 
these beneficial and splendid works of man are 
perishable, and in time no trace of them will remain. 
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If this is true of such monuments of industry, much 
less shall the splendor and beauty of words, which 
are only unsubstantial symbols, flourish and endure. 
Sometimes it happens that words that have fallen 
into disuse, because the people are not interested in 
the special ideas to which they naturally belong, are 
revived and take their place again in common speech 
with their old or a new meaning. And words 
that are now familiar to us and highly esteemed will 
some time become obsolete and be heard no more. 
These changes occur in language, when general usage 
causes them, for that demonstrates the necessity for 
the change. The arbitrary rules of scholars are not 
the authority and standard of language, but general 
custom and usage. 

i 
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LESSON III. 
DIFFERENCES IN METER AND STYLE. 

(73-118) 

The different kinds of poetry are marked by 
characteristic meters, which seemed to their inventors 
best adapted in their movement and melody to the 
spirit of the subject. A poet should strive to discern 
these appropriate differences and observe them in 
composing his verses. You can profit by studyinj^ 
the examples of the several kinds of poetry of the 
great masters and leaders in the art. Homer, iii 
writing his great epics, the Iliad and Odyssey,used the 
Hexameter, a verse of six feet, and demonstrated that 
the deeds of Kings and Generals and the sad incid- 
ents of war could be most effectively narrated in that 
measure. Sphere is a natural accordance between the 
dignity and* import^tnce of such actions and the 
stately movement of the Hexameter. 

It is not definitely known, and is still a subject of 
2 . controversy and discussion, who first produced the 
fiftiorter poems, called Elegies, which are written in 
alternate hexameter and pentameter lines; that is to 
say, of six and five feet respectively. The early elegy 
expressed grief for the loss or death of a friend, and 
was devoted to sad and mournful subjects. The 
broken quality of every other line may have made it 
seem particularly suitable as an expression of intense 
grief. But afterwards poets used the elegiac form 
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of verse in the rejoicing of a successful lover and 
declaring sweet and tender sentiments. 

Archilochus invented the iambic measure, when 
his rage demanded an efficient weapon to revenge an 
insult. He was an Ionian of the Island of Paros and 
had been promised by her father, Lycambes, the 
hand of the beautiful Neobule in marriage. Lycambes 
broke faith, and Archilochus in his anger wrote in 
iambic verse a bitter satire on the family. It is said 
he did this with such skill and effect, that it drove 
Neobule and her sisters to suicide. The quick, 
forceful iambic seemed the natural language for 
effective satire, and best expressed the poet's pas- 
sionate disappointment. 

This measure also filled all the requirements of 
the stage, and so was adopted by writers of Comedy 
and Tragedy. It was suited to dialogue, and could 
most successfully drown the murmur and noise of a 
large audience, because of the quick succession of 
accented syllables, and because, being a rapid meter, 
it was adapted to the action and gestures of the 
characters on the stage. 

Lyrics to be sung to the accompaniment of music 
are best fitted to extol the deeds and qualities of 
gods and heroes. In lyric songs Pindar celebrated 
the victor and the successful steed in the Grecian 
games; in lyrics Sappho sang of the longings and 
despair of love-sick youth, and Anacreon of wine's 
unbounded joys. 

[ There are essential differences in the subjects of 
the various kinds of poetry, and the poet who is 
worthy the name will make the form and style of his 
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verse and language suit the tone and complexion of his 
subject. If he does not understand these distinctions 
and how to mark them, would it not be better to 
confess his ignorance, and learn such important 
elements in the composition of poetry, than from 
false shame to attempt to conceal his lack of know- 
ledge and remain unlearned ? 

The differences that exist and must be marked in 
all kind of verse, are to be noted and observed 
particularly by writers of dramatic poetry. Comedy 
' and tragedy differ so materially in the kind of actions 
and emotions of which they treat, and the sentiments 
to which they appeal, that the tone and style of the 
language should be, as a rule, essentially different. 
A comedy of which the subject is taken from the 
ordinary affairs of life, appeals to our sense of the 
^ridiculous by presenting amusing characters and 
involving them in ludicrous complications and situa- 
tions. You would not employ the dignified, elevated 
style of tragedy in treating such a subject. Tragedy 
teaches some earnest, important lesson of life by 
affecting our minds with feelings of pity or horror, 
through the story of some terrible, moving action 
and its results. For example, the tragedy of 
Thyestes by Ennius, and another by Varius were 
based upon one of the most dreadful incidents in 
the legends of Greece. Atreus, the brother of Thy- 
•estes, cooked and served the two sons of Thyestes as 
a meal to their father. Certainly dull and prosaic 
language, hardly above the tone of ordinary conver- 
sation, and language that could be employed in 
comedy scenes, would not fit so tragic a theme. 
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r ^ Let each kind of writing keep the place assigned 
to it by its essential qualities, and employ the lang- 
uage appropriately expressive of these qualities. 
Occasionally one may properly use the style of the 
other in passages where the emotion of the char« 
acter requires such a form of expression. Passionate 
anger so stirs the soul of a man that his natural 
speech would be bold, animated and more figurative 
than in his ordinary discourse. As in a comedy by 
Terence, when Chremes, the father, discovers the 
deceit of his son, in his rage he uses these high- 
sounding words : 

"If you had been born from my head, Clitipho, 
just, as they said, Minerva was from Jove's, none the 
more on that account would I suffer myself to be 
disgraced by your profligacy." 

And sometimes in tragedy the deepest emotion 
may be more fittingly uttered in simple words. In 
times of great distress and grief, the mind is so 
oppressed by its burden of sorrow that only the 
plainest language will suffice. 

Telephus and Peleus were two princes, whose sad 
stories were the theme of many Grecian and Boman 
tragedies. They suffered extreme misery, we!;^ 
driven from home and country and lived in dire 
poverty. If you sat at a play which told these 
incidents in their lives, your heart would not be 
touched by their sufferings, if the language of 
Telephus and Peleus was full of pompous, ostenta- 
tious phrases. For, as that style is not the spon- 
taneous manner of man in real misery, you would 
consider the emotion fictitious. 
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A drama should be beautiful in imagery and style^ 
and perfect in composition and form, according to 
the rules of art But that is not enough. It is even 
more essential that it should be affecting, and move 
the heart of the spectator. And this can be done, 
and an illusion of reality produced, only when the 
characters are drawn true to nature, and their words 
express the sentiments of the human heart as they 
would be manifested in real life under such condi- 
tions. Our hearts are stirred when we see sincere 
emotion. In life we smile and are glad when persons 
around us are gay and smiling, and we sympathize 
with them and are sad when they grieve and weep. 
But we are not deeply moved by their misfortunes^ 
unless it is evident that their suffering is heart-felt 
and sincere. 

So, when I see the play on the stage, unless 
Telephus and Peleus make me feel that their 
misery is real, they cannot arouse my sympathy. If 
the words that are given to them to speak are inap- 
propriate to their condition, the effect is ridiculous 
and stupid, and the audience will laugh or sleep. 
But in order that the acting should be convincing, it 
is necessary not only for the words to suit the 
emotion q£ the character, but the face and manner 
of the actor should be in keeping with the words. 
When he is speaking lines that express sadness, his 
appearance should be dejected. When his language 
is threatening, he should appear to be angry. If he 
is using sportive expressions, he should look gay and 
merry, and be serious when his words are earnest 
and grave. 
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Nature is the source of all our feelings ; she causes 
them to spring within us from our earliest years 
through every change of fortune. We are prompted 
from within to feel delight and gladness. Our 
natural instincts move us to anger under provocation, 
and prostrate us with sorrow in affliction. Then 
Nature impels us to give utterance to these emotions 
in speech. Therefore ii^ the mimic world on the 
stage the characters should seem to feel, as Nature 
would dictate in actual life under like conditions. 
The whole audience in the theatre, knights and com- 
mons, will laugh if the actor uses language unsuited 
to the character and station in life of the person he 
represents. 

Differences between men, according to the out- 
ward circumstances of rank, age, office and country, 
exist in the world, and must be observed in the 
drama, as well as differences according to the inter- 
nal state of mind and sentiments. A god should not 
speak as a human character, however heroic, nor 
a man ripe in years as a boy glowing with joyous 
youth. The dignified language of a matron would 
not suit an officious nurse. The shrewd travelling 
merchant should show a discerning knowledge of the 
world impossible in the simple-minded country 
farmer. The Colchians were said to be cruel and 
savage, and the Assyrians crafty. The Argives 
were called proud and brave, and the Thebans dull. 
Even in the same situation these people would not 
feel or speak alike, and so, in your work, you must 
study environment and its influence on character. 



LESSON IV. 
OLD POETS AS MODELS. 

(118-152.) 

« 

In selecting a subject, the poet or dramatist may 
take stories and characters well-known in accepted 
tradition, or invent new ones. If he decides to bring 
forth again old heroes, he must make their conduct^ 
in his variation of the legend, correspond with their 
established character and consistent with tradition. 
Homer sang of Achilles, and represented him as 
energetic, wrathful, inexorable and impetuous, refus- 
ing to accept any law but that of the sword. These 
Equalities have become so thoroughly associated with 
the name of Achilles, that if you wish to celebrate 
again in verse this honored hero, you must not take 
them from him, or you will represent not Achilles^ 
but a new hero. 

If you write of Medea, you must make her fierce 

and unconquerable, for in all the legends concerning 

her, she was never to be turned from her purpose, 

and hesitated at no deed of atrocity. When she 

fled from her home in Colchis with Jason, who had 

obtained with her assistance the golden fleece, she 

took her young brother with her, and being pursued 

by her father's fleet, when his ships were gaining 

upon those of the Argonauts, she caused her brother 

to be killed and his limbs strewn over the sea, that 

the father might be detained in collecting them for 

20 
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interment. This fierce determination never to be 
thwarted in any purpose, was always the essential 
trait in Medea's character. If you represent Medea, 
you must always give her this personality. 

In like manner Ino should be drawn as in great 
grief and weeping, for the legend tells of her suffer-, 
ings from the persecution of her husband ; and Iition 
as perfidious, because he is said to have treacsher- 
ously murdered his wife's father, and attempted to 
win the love of Juno when a favored guest of Jupiter. 

Ino was a beautiful woman, who won the love of 
Jupiter, and was changed into a heifer to escape the 
jealous vengeance of Juno. But in her changed 
form, she was still persecuted, and, pursued by fate 
in the form of a gad-fly, was driven over most of the 
known world. Therefore, it is as a wanderer that 
she has always been known in legends and plays in 
which she has been introduced. You must always 
make Orestes sad, for his remorse for the murder of 
his mother Clytemnestra to avenge his father's mur- 
der is the most striking feature of his story. These 
several qualifications are integral parts of the char- 
acters themselves, because they are so well-known, 
and always associated with the thought of the person, 
and if one should venture to change them, he would 
seem to be attempting to falsify history. 

But, if instead of writing about some familiar 
name, you decide to frame an entirely new plot for 
your drama, and to introduce persons never before 
seen upon the stage, give them definite personality, 
and develop their characters consistently from 
beginning to end. The qualities, with which you 
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endow them, when they first appear, they must keep 
through all the play, modified only so much as they 
would be naturally modified by the incidents of the 
plot 

It is a difficult task to write acceptably on general 
and common topics, which may be used by any writer, 
but have never been made the subject of a drama or 
an epic poem. It requires genius and great skill 
to make interesting characters which are met in 
common life, and stamp them with an individuality 
that will be effective. In framipg your drama, it 
would be wiser for you to follow the stories of the 
Iliad, than to attempt to exhibit before the public 
themes that have never been treated. You can give 
a tone of originality to the old, familiar stories, if 
you can put the incidents in a different light, and 
give them new coloring and spirit, so that the 
impressions and thoughts suggested are fresh and 
new. To do this, you must not translate literally 
from some other drama or poem, based upon the 
same subject, nor copy any particular incident so 
minutely that you are unable to carry out your own 
plans, and, to avoid making your work incongruous, 
you must simply repeat your model. 

We can learn from the studies of the great epic 
writers not only interesting plots and characters, but 
rules for the construction and for the method of 
treatment of our subject, by noting wherein they 
succeeded or failed in effectively presenting their 
stories. We should not follow the example of an 
inferior writer of legends connected with the Trojan 
war, who made his introduction so extravagant and 
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pompous that the incidents following could not cor- 
respond with such an announcement. He began in 
this way: "I will sing of the fortunes of Priam 
and the renowned war." His work necessarily fell 
far short. of his promise, for he could not bring 
together and relate all the remarkable events con- 
nected with these subjects. The result was as 
incongruous and disappointing as if a mountain 
should be in labor and bring forth only a mouse. 

How much better it would be to learn from the 
example of Homer, who began simply and modestly 
and afterwards surprised us with the brilliant and 
dazzling creations of his fancy. This is the unas- 
suming introduction to the Odyssey : " Sing to me, 
O Muse, of the hero, who after the time of captured 
Troy, saw the cities of many nations and their 
customs." He understood the most artistic method 
of treatment, and did not begin with a bright flash 
to end in smoke, but from smoke he brought forth a 
clear, glorious light. His exordium suggests that he 
intends to relate simply some events in Ulysses' life, 
after the hero left Troy to return to his home. The 
expectation he arouses is not so great that afterwards 
it is not more than answered by the sequel of the 
poem. 

Many wonderful and striking events in the wan- 
derings of Ulysses follow this modest beginning. 
Homer tells of his adventure with Antiphates and 
the Laestrygones, into whose port Ulysses and his 
companions sailed. They were fiercely attacked by 
the giant race, many of the hero's friends were killed, 
and all but one of his ships destroyed. You are 
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both charmed and excited by the description 
of Scylla and Charybdis, the dangerous rocks and 
whirlpool between Calabria and Sicily^ through 
which Ulysses steered his ship, and where six of hi^ 
companions were snatched away. Again^ Homer 
tells us of their wonderful escape from Polyphemus, 
the Cyclop. They were confined within the cave of 
the cruel giant, who was devouring them two by two, 
and were saved only by the crafty schemes of 
Ulysses. When Polyphemus was stupid with 
wine, Ulysses with a burning pointed stake put out 
the Cyclop's one eye, and then tied his comrades 
beneath the bodies of rams that they might, unde- 
tected, pass safely from the cave. 

You can learn still another lesson from the study 
of Homer. Do not weary your hearers by first 
relating many unnecessary events only remotely 
connected with the principal subject you have in 
hand. Homer would not, like a Cyclic bard, begin 
to tell the story of the return of Diomedes, a 
Grecian hero of the Trojan war, with an account of 
the death of Meleager, the hero's uncle, a thing 
that had not the slightest reference to the Trojan 
war. He did not in his great epic, the Iliad, whose 
theme consisted of a few incidents in the war against 
Troy, narrate all the causes of the war, or the lives of 
those who brought it about, not even the life and 
nativity of the beautiful Helen, for whom the war was 
undertaken. She was the wife of Menelaus, King of 
Sparta, and was given by Venus to Paris, son of the 
Trojan king, and was taken by him to Troy. Mene- 
laus assembled the Grecian chiefs and their armies. 
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and sailed for Troy, where was fought the war that 
lasted ten years. But Homer understood that it was 
better to come at once to the central subject and 
omit many explanations which the imagination or 
knowledge of the reader could supply. He did not 
make a formal statement of the causes of the quarrel 
between Agamemnon and Achilles in the beginning 
of the Iliad, but began directly with an allusion to the 
wrath of Achilles, an occurence in the tenth year of 
the war. 

A history may relate a course of events from first 
to last in their natural order and sequence, but an 
epic or drama selects some incident or action that 
will be of general interest, and subordinates every- 
thing to that central idea, omiting what does not 
tend to its development. A great poet will handle 
his plot so skillfully, and mingle the creations of his 
own fancy and the facts of history and nature so 
discretely, that the whole production will harmonize. 
The first of the action should be that from which the 
middle is naturally developed, and the end the 
logical conclusion that would spring from the other 
facts, and they should all correspond and serve to 
develop the one action. 



LESSON V. 
RULES FOB DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 

(153-192.) 

At different times in a man's life, he is influenced 
by different motives, and has varying tendencies 
with advancing years. Therefore, when you are 
portraying life in a drama, you must draw your 
characters in accordance with these tendencies in 
the several stages of life. 

If you wish your audience to be pleased with the 
performance of your play, and remain until the close, 
when the actor cries " applaud us," you must follow 
the rule of Nature, which brings to man different 
passions and impulses with different ages. 

From boyhood to old age a man plays many 

parts. A boy from the time he can walk alone and 

express his thoughts and feelings in words, seeks 

playfellows to join him in his games and sports. 

He is easily aroused to anger without sufficient cause 

or reason, and as easily pacified. Those who are 

very young are impulsive, changeable and inconstant 

in their desires. When he becomes a young man 

and can dispense with the guardian, who has 

attended him, he delights in the possession of dogs 

and horses, and loves to engage in the gymnastic 

sports on the Campus Martins. He is as pliable as wax 

in being turned toward vice, because, his knowledge 
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of the world and men being slight, he is credulous 
and allared by the glamour of temptation. A young 
man will not patiently listen to warning, as he is 
sanguine and hopeful. He is slow in discerning his 
own interest and providing for the future, and is 
lavish in expenditure of money. High-spirited and 
passionate, he frequently changes the object of his 
affection. 

A man, trained by the wisdom of years, and 
turning from the pursuits of youth to those that suit 
the more deliberate spirit of middle life, seeks to 
acquire wealth and makes lasting friendships that 
will be to his advantage. He is careful not to do 
anything that may stain his honor, and avoids mis- 
takes which he may discover too late for correction. 

When old age comes, man is encompassed with 
trouble, because of the natural tendency of thought 
and feeling when the best of life has become only a 
memory. Then he is no more prodigal of his pos- 
sessions. He tries to obtain more property, and 
that which he has already acquired he parts with 
regretfully, for he knows the difficulty with which it 
was obtained. In whatever he undertakes he is timid 
and without enthusiasm. Having been often disap- 
pointed, he is slow to hope that any enterprise will 
be successful, and delays a long time before deciding 
upon any course. Because the blood is chilled by 
years, old men are inactive from loss of vigor, and as 
few years remain for them, the old become more 
attached to life and more covetous of it, and anxious 
for the future. They are morose and hard to please, 
continually complaining about things of the presen\> 
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day, praising the manners and ways of the good old 
time when they were youQg, and delighting in the 
recollection of things that they have done. 
Impatient with the faults of the young, they forget 
the mistakes of their own yoath. They are harsh 
censurers and reprovers. As we advance to the 
prime of life, while the powers of the body are 
improving, and the faculties of the mind are pro- 
gressing, we possess great opportunities for 
enjoyment and happiness. But when life is waning 
and our powers decline, these advantages are taken 
away with the passing years, and we are surrounded 
by various difficulties. 

As these differences of temperament and disposi- 
tion mark the stages of human existence, we must, 
in the preparation of a drama that purports to 
represent certain phases of life, study to pay 
particular attention to whatever is characteristic of 
each individual age, so that to youth shall not; be 
given sentiments and a part in the action appropriate 
only to grey hairs, nor shall a boy fill the place of 
a mature man. 

In presenting the incidents that tend to the 
development of a certain action, care must be taken as 
to the manner in which they are brought to the minds 
of the audience. They may be either acted upon 
the stage and seen by the audience, or narrated by 
some of the actors as having taken place. If acted 
before their eyes, the scenes will impress the mind 
much more strongly and vividly than if merely re- 
lated. But there may be some details of the plot, 
so horrible and appalling, that to see them actually 
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performed would be too revolting to the feelings and 

taste; or there may be details that seem beautiful 

when heard, but are simply absurd when seen. Then 

the effect of the whole performance would be sadly 

marred. Such things had better be told, and the 

imagination of the hearer will give them their place 

in the action without being overcome with a feeling 

of horror or incredulity. If you are producing a 

play on the story of Medea, you should not make 

her, in her jealous rage, murder her two sons before 

the eyes of the people. Nor should Atreus cook 

upon the stage the bodies of the two sons of Thyes- 

tes, to serve to their father. These things are so 

horrible, that the spectator would turn from them in 
disgust. 

Do not attempt to represent some strained, 
unnatural episode, such as the metamorphosis of 
human beings into animals. Ovid may in his charm- 
ing verses tell of Procne being changed into a bird, 
and Cadmus into a serpent. Tou read the lines and 
are pleased and entertained, but should you see the 
change attempted upon the stage, you would be 
impressed by the impossibility of such a metamor- 
phosis, and the effect would be ridiculous. 

That a drama may not become too tedious and 
weary the spectators, and still may be long enough 
to bring in all the incidents necessary to the unfold- 
ing of the plot, it is well to make it no longer or 
shorter than five acts. If you wear out the patience 
of the people by too long a performance, or make 
them dissatisfied because it is too short, vou will 

not please them so that they will desire to see the 
play again. 
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Do not bring a God upon the stage, unless the 
entanglement of the plot is such that only the inter- 
position of a more than human will can bring it to a 
satisfactory close, as where a struggle between two 
human wills, neither of which could yield without 
destroying the dramatic consistency of the picture, 
could be terminated only by the expression of divine 
will. 

You should limit the number of actors to three. 
The great Grecian writers of tragedy established 
this law from usage. Tragedy began with a dialogue 
between a single actor and the leader of the chorus. 
Aeschylus introduced a second actor, and Sophocles 
a third. In the whole Greek tragic drama there is 
no occasion where more than three actors take part 
at any one time. When it is necessary in a very 
few instances for a fourth character to speak, a 
member of the chorus recites the lines. 



LESSON VI. 
THE CHORUS AND SATYBIO DRAMA. 

(193-250). 

In the Greek and Boman drama the chorus fills 
with its songs the intervals between the acts. But 
the part of the chorus should not be made so insig- 
nificant as to be of no consequence in the represent- 
ation, but should be that of persons interested in the 
progress of the action, and sustaining therein an 
active share. As the chorus represents sympathetic 
spectators of the various scenes, its songs should 
principally express the emotions that naturally 
would be aroused by the several events, and the 
reflections caused by them. It utters the opinions 
of the intelligent public, and reflects the impressions 
that the action would make upon any thinking 
observer, who is so interested in the incidents of the 
plot, that the expression of his emotions seems to 
bear some share in the representation and to form 
an integral part of the drama. The impression of 
probability would not be produced if the chorus 
should fill the interval between the acts with songs 
having no relation to the subject of the play. 

The chorus, whose oflSce is to observe and parti- 
cipate intelligently, should be used on the side of 
morality and virtue. It should approve the actions 
of the good and assist them with friendly advice. It 

should correct and warn the characters who are 
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raging with passion, and therefore apt to fall into 
crime; and show affection for those heroes and 
heroines who, though tempted to wrong, still shrink 
from it. As a reasonable frugality instead of lavish 
luxury is admirable, it is the duty of the chorus to 
praise it, and to commend the salutary effects on the 
community of justice, the observance of law, and a 
condition of peace when the city gates may be left 
open. It should not reveal the secrets confided to it 
in the course of the action; and to preserve the effect 
of probability, the chorus should be composed of 
persons whose relation to the characters is such that 
they would naturally be disposed to keep these 
secrets without having to do violence to their sense 
of duty. It should also be the office of the chorus 
to implore the gods to take success and good fortune 
from the proud, who make ill use of their prosperity, 
and give it to the wretched, who better deserve it. 

In the early days of tragedy, when the state of 
society was simpler than it has become since, the 
flute, which furnished the music to accompany the 
actors, was of simpler form and more delicate note 
and had fewer stops than the brass-bound instrument 
of the present time, which resembles the trumpet in 
tone and volume of sound. But it was adequate to 
assist the chorus in those times, when the theatre 
was small, and so few people attended, that they 
could be easily counted. Moreover its simplicity 
would appeal to an audience of industrious, virtuous, 
modest people, whose taste would be for the strictest 
temperance in all things, including their dramatic 
representation. 
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After the people had been victorious and had 
extended their tributary possessions, and because of 
greater numbers and wealth, enlarged their city 
boundaries, a greater luxury and license prevailed 
and dispelled the severity of manners. At their 
frequent festivals they indulged in wine in the day- 
time without restraint or punishment, a habit which 
had been condemned as excessive self-indulgence in 
the earlier time. In the general change of customs 
and taste from simplicity to liberty, it was necessary 
to give more freedom to the poetry and music of the 
stage and produce a more varied harmony. The rude, 
unlearned people, for the first time freed from toil, 
could enjoy unwonted luxury and mingle with culti- 
vated men. 

The taste of such a society, where all ranks 
mingle, the high with the low, would not be for pure 
simple manners or art, but for more elaborate 
decoration and extravagance, which in time becomes 
polished and refined. And so, to satisfy this 
demand, the flute-player added to the ancient 
simplicity of his art the dance and elaborate 
music, and swept over the stage with a long train. 
Then strings were added to the severe lyre, the 
accompaniment of the chorus, that it might better 
correspond to the more rapid and eloquent language. 
The choric songs became more elevated in tone and 
contained wise proverbs and useful knowledge. The 
chorus predicted future events, and acquired the 
value and authority of the Delphic oracles. 

For the same reason, to please such a miscel- 
laneous audience, the Satyric drama was added to 
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the amusements of the stage. The early tragedy 
was a development from the regular festival worship 
of Bacchus, and the goat, that had been offered in 
sacrifice to the god, was in the tragic contests 
assigned as the prize to the leader of the victorious 
chorus. The tragic poets contested at the festival 
time with a series of three plays. A fourth was 
added with a chorus of naked Satyrs, which, while 
still preserving something of the dignity of tragedy, 
was to gratify and attract by rude jests the festal 
crowd. They had been performing the sacred rites 
of the day and were drunk and lawless, and there- 
fore could be amused only by broad jokes and 
ribaldries. These dramas, among the Greeks, were 
called Satyric, from the grotesque and fantastic mem- 
bers of the chorus, the Satyrs being the half-human 
followers of Bacchus, the god who personified the 
natural forces of life. Their songs between the acts 
were full of jests and low pleasantries. The Boman 
play, that imitates this closely, is called the Atellanes. 
The poet should use moderation in the jesting and 
bantering of the Satyric plays. A certain dignity and 
gravity should be maintained throughout. Farce 
and tragedy must be judiciously blended ; then you 
will please the whole audience. Those, who are 
there simply for amusement, will be diverted, and 
the serious will be entertained. 

But a god or hero, who has been dignified and 
conspicuous in one scene, dressed in regal gold and 
purple, should not, in the comic scenes, use low and 
vulgar language, inappropriate to his condition^ 
simply to win momentary applause. Neither 
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should he use in the serious scenes language too lofty 
and sublime, that would not be in keeping with the 
spirit of such a drama. The high tone of tragedy 
will be modified somewhat, and still maintain reserve, 
when it is associated with the Satyric chorus ; as a 
matron chosen to dance in honor of the Gods at 
some festival, will preserve her dignity, although 
the occasion demands some degree of freedom. 

If I were to write Satyric drama, I would not 
confine myself to the exclusive use of plain ordinary 
words, nor avoid entirely the figurative, elevated tone 
of tragedy, lest there should be no difference in the 
language of the several actors, and lest the semi- 
divine characters should be reduced to the level of 
slaves in comedy. I would in this kind of drama, 
as in tragedy, strive by the use of distinctive speech 
to bring out the difference between the characters. 
I would not employ the same words in the part of 
Davus, a slave in a comedy by Terence, in the part 
of Pythias, a female slave, who, in a comedy by 
Oaecilius, cheated her master Simo out of a talent, 
and in the part of Silenus, the oldest of the Satyrs 
and their leader, the tutor and guardian of the 
youthful Bacchus. It would not be appropriate to 
put into his mouth the language of a low, knavish 
slave, for his position has a certain amount of dignity. 

For my theme I would select a familiar subject 
As some of the characters are fantastic, unreal 
beings, it will commend itself more readily to popular 
acceptance if the story is generally known. It is 
the treatment that should be original. Anyone 
might attempt to treat of a common subject, but. 
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be will labor in Tain, unless be understands tbe 
art of arranging and connecting bis materials. Tbe 
genius and ability of a great writer may give beauty 
and excellence to even a common-place topic. 

If I am any judge of wbat is proper, I sbould say 
tbat tbe Satyrs, wbo are supposed to live in tbe 
fields and woods, sbould not be represented as if 
tbey were city-bred and accustomed to tbe debates 
of tbe forum. Tbey sbould not affect soft and 
sentimental verses, nor descend to gross and obscene 
jests. For tbe educated, wealtby part of tbe audience 
will be offended and will not tolerate tbe inappro- 
priateness and coarseness of tbe language, even if 
you succeed in winning tbe approval of tbe common 
populace wbo purcbase and eat parcbed pease and 
nuts during tbe performance. 

It is better to win tbe commendation of tbose 
wbo bave refined taste, tban to merely please tbe 
people of tbe lower jjlAsS. 



LESSON VIL 

VERSIFICATION AND DEVELOPMENT 

OF THE DRAMA. 

(251-308). 

The dramatic writer must pay the closest atten- 
tion to versification, for upon the proper arrangement 
of the long and short syllables depends the beauty 
and melody of his verses. The Iambic Trimeter has 
been generally considered best adapted to the 
requirement of dramatic art. The Iambus foot 
consists of a short followed by a long syllable. This 
is such a rapid foot, that although six Iambi were 
arranged in a verse,the six oiily formed three meters, 
two feet making one measure, and the verse was 
therefore called the Iambic Trimeter. In the pure 
Iambic verses, all the feet were latnbi, but to correct 
the swiftness of this verse and to make it more con- 
sistent with the gravity and weight of tragedy, the 
Spondee, a foot of two long syllables, was introduced, 
and could be used in place of the Iambus, in any 
foot except the second and fourth. The reason of 
this exception may be that as the pause or ictus 
occured at the end of each measure, or every second 
foot, greater emphasis would be given to the final 

syllable, if it were preceded by a short instead of a 
long syllable. 

The introduction of the Spondee caused the verse 
to move more slowly and steadily. The old writers 

37 
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Accius and Ennius weighed down their verses too 
heavily by using the Spondee in even the second and 
fourth feet, and neglecting the Iambus, and by so 
burdening the verses brought upon themselves the 
charge of either writing too hastily and carelessly, 
or of being ignorant of the rules of their art. 

To be sure, there are many in your audiences 
who are ignorant of the art of composition and the 
law of meter, and cannot discern or judge whether 
the lines are harmonious ; and, too often, indulgence 
for faults of versification is given to Roman poets 
which they should not need. But should a poet, on 
account of the inartistic taste of his public, and their 
inconsiderate opinion, write carelessly, or any the 
less strive to meet the requirements of art? Or 
should he, fearing that all his faults will be observed 
and criticised, merely try to avoid them, and so, 
keeping within the limits of indulgence, escape 
censure? He may by so- doing simply avoid grave 
mistakes in the structure of his verse, but he will 
not produce anything really praise-worthy. 

Positive excellence in art can only be obtained 
by studying daily and continually the best models. 
If you wish to write well, read constantly the 
Grecian volumes, and take them as examples in 
accuracy of style and expression. 

The verses and wit of Plautus, a writer of old 
Boman comedies, was much admired by your ances- 
tors, but I think they were too indulgent in their 
judgment, and I might say absurdly indulgent. If 
we can make any distinction between a coarse joke 
and a bright sally of wit, and can intelligently scan 
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q/j&r^e and appreciate its music, we must see that 
their estimate of Plautus was not correct. According 
to our more complete knowledge of the rules of art, 
he was careless in his versification and broad in his 

jests. 

To the Greeks must be given the honor of develop- 
ing the drama from its rude beginning to its final 
perfection. Thespis, a native of Icaria, an Athenian 
village, is said to have made the first important 
change in its progress from a simple chorus of the 
people worshiping and honoring Bacchus in period- 
ical festivals. He is supposed to have trained a 
selected chorus, and gone about the country with 
this band of performers in a wagon. The faces of 
the actors were besmeared with lees of wine. After 
the chorus had sung a Bacchic hymn, Thespis 
himself would come forward, and narrate some 
mythological story, at first some of the adventures 
of the god of wine. It was probably in this way 
that a form of entertainment new to the Greeks was 
introduced, and one actor and a chorus performed 
the early drama. Some improvements were made 
later, but Aeschylus was the real founder of Tragedy. 
He introduced the second actor, so that now a com- 
plete story could be enacted, and the dialogue 
became independent of the chorus. Aeschylus 
furnished the performers with costumes and masks 
that were appropriate to the heroic characters they 
represented, and he added to their height and appear- 
ance of dignity by the thick soled cothurnus, or 
buskin. He first erected a stage for the dramatic 
performers, and taught the actors to speak their 
words distinctly and effectively. 
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Comedy sprang from the same worship of Bacc- / 
bus, but it did not matare until later. As Tragedy ' 
developed from the graver hymns, sung at the festival 
of the god, so Comedy was brought forth from the 
gay, humorous songs of rejoicing ; for the forces of 
Nature, that this god personified, had a bright and a 
grave aspect. 

The old Comedy had great merit, and Aristo- 
phanes was the greatest name among its writers. It 
was witty and satirical, and attacked the vices of the 
age. Its special function was to criticise the political 
and social life of the time. This unrestrained license 
of satire was sometimes abused, and it became neces- 
sary to restrict by legal enactment this power of the 
writers of Comedy to affect public opinion. When 
it, could no more attack and bitterly criticise public 
fife, comedy became like the modern comedy of man- 
ners, and the element of choric music disappeared. c 

The Broman poets also have shown great versa- r 
tility and talent in producing all kinds of poetry, 
and besides imitating the Greeks, have deserved 
praise for their efforts to improve the stage, and 
make the dramas they produced more interesting to 
the Broman audiences by selecting Boman subjects 
for their plays. Achievements of Bomans, and the 
deeds and manners of their own countrymen were 
adopted as themes by writers of Tragedy and 
Comedy, who themselves taught and trained the 
actors in their parts. Our writers have shown both 
ability and originality, and they might rival even the 
Greeks, and ptove themselves as illustrious in liter- 
ature as in valor and deeds of bravery, if they were 
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\iiot SO deficient in the patience that is necessary for 
i^vising and polishing a work of art. They will not 
lindergo the labor and suffer the delay of correction. 
Ton, my friends, descendants of Pompilius, must 
condemn the poem that has not been corrected and 
pruned many times, until it has become so accurate 
that it is like a marble statue which the workman has 
polished to such a degree that he can detect no flaw 
even when he passes over it his nail which he has 
just pared to make it more sensitive to irregularities. 

Many persons think that poetic frenzy is alone 
^necessary in framing a poem, and poor, miserable 
art is nothing. They would, with Democritus, 
exclude from Helicon, the Mount of the Muses, sane 
and therefore uninspired writers, and those who 
write and act intelligently. Many would-be poets 
on this account affect to be seized with madness, and 
do not govern their lives by the rules of decency 
and common-sense. They do not pare their nails, 
they go unshaven, seek solitude, and shun the public 
baths, where crowds gather. Surely to gain the 
name and reputation of a poet a man has only to 
refuse to allow his barber Licinius to shave his 
beard, and to affect such a madness that even all the 
hellebore produced in Anticyras, three times over, 
could not cure him. 

Certainly I must be very stupid, for in the spring\ 
season I take hellebore as a medicine, and as that is, 
considered the best cure for madness, I destroy all 
hopes of being qualified to write verse. Otherwise 
I might in time become as mad and as great a poet 
as any of them. But I think even that honor would 
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hardly be worth the price of the loss of my senses. 
I will give up being a poet, and be only a critic. I 
will perform the services of a whet-stone, which 
cannot itself cut, but can make the knife sharp. 
Although I may produce nothing of great artistic 
merit myself, I will teach others their duty and 
obligation to their art and the public, when they 
enter the fields of literature. I will show them 
where they may find rich stores of material for their 
works, and to feed the mind with that knowledge 
which will mould and train it properly. I will point 
out what is proper for poets and what is not, and 
tell them what will be the result, if they acquire an 
accurate knowledge of their art, or remain ignorant 
of it. 



LESSON vm. 

FBINCIFLES OF OOOD WRITINa. 

(308-360). 

Bather than the fancy of a distracted brain the 
source and first principle of good writing is good 
sense, which is intelligent knowledge of life gained 
both from the works of the great philosophers and 
from experience. Study well the wise writings of 
the great thinkers of the ages, such as Plato and the 
other disciples of Socrates, who can give you a 
knowledge of the truths regarding mankind in 
general. They reasoned about man, his life and des- 
tiny, and the great problems of his existence. Here 
you can find ideas and wisdom which will train your 
judgment, and give you such a sound, broad under- 
standing of human nature, that you will be supplied 
with the material for your work. Your knowledge 
of life will suggest a subject, and when you have 
carefully considered this, and the whole plot is clear 
in your own mind, you will have no difficulty in 
finding words to express your idea plainly to others. 
And you must also study life for yourself, and 
observe the manners and peculiarities of individuals, 
that you may ber able to draw characters as they 
really exist, and give them the attributes suitable to 
each. 

He who understands what is the duty of a man to 
his country and his friends, with what affection he 
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should cherish father, brother and guest, what are 
the duties of a senator, and a judge, and the obliga- 
tions of a commander on the battle field, can represent 
convincingly and eflfectively men in the diflferent 
relations of life. 

I should advise a dramatic poet, who hoped to 
bring forth plays, the reality of which should give 
them life, to study faithfully Nature as his model, and 
follow her example in the life and manners of his 
characters. Sometimes a play that has a few striking 
moral reflections, and characters that are correctly 
drawn, even if it has no beauty, either of forceful or 
artistic expression, may give more delight to an 
audience, and keep their attention better than a play 
whose lines are melodious but do not express 
sensible ideas. 

The Greeks were the great teachers of philosophy, 
and their natural genius and training made them 
great poets. Education did not with them, as it did 
with the Bomans, develop the love of gain, but an 
earnest desire to produce something worthy of 
praise. And they possessed the ability to express 
their thought in well-rounded phrases, an ability 
which can only be attained by a people of liberal 
culture. Gould they have had such taste and 
talent if their training had been as mercenary as 
that of our Boman youths? Our boys are taught to 
calculate and reckon with figures, so they may be 
fitted for business. They must with long comput- 
ations divide an As, a Boman pound, into a hundred 
or more parts. An instructor says to his pupil, the 
son of a noted usurer : 
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" Tell me, son of Albiuus, if one ounce is sub- 
stracted from five, what remains? Thou surely 
canst tell." 

"A third of a pound." 

" Well done ! I see you will be able to take care 
of your property. If one ounce is added to five, what 
is the sum ? " 

"A half a pound." 

The love of gain that such a merely practical 
education will develop in the individual, becomes a 
corroding disease, which will contract and narrow 
the mind, and restrain the expansion of whatever 
natural genius there may be. A mind tainted 
with the canker of avarice cannot conceive great and 
worthy designs, nor produce works of art that will 
live to delight future generations Such a mind can 
never furnish the world with manuscripts worthy to 
be carefully preserved, smeared with oil of cedar, 
and enclosed in cases of cypress. 

There are some poets who give us works which 
instruct and teach, us some moral lesson of life. 
Others furnish us with poems and plays which 
merely please and amuse us. But the most success- 
ful work combines both qualities, and is delightful 
and instructive; it amuses for the time, and teaches 
useful rules for directing our life. 

When you express moral precepts, and aim to 
teach your audience, use few words and terse, direct 
language, that the mind of the hearer will be quickly 
and deeply impressed, and therefore the eflfect will be 
more lasting. If you say enough to make your 
meaning perfectly clear, it is as useless to say more 
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as to pour water into a vessel already full. In the 

fictitious incidents which you may use to entertain 

the people, keep close to probability, and do not 

suppose that any monstrous and horrible tale you 

may choose to relate will please them because it is 

unusual. A play based upon such a legend as that 

of the Lybian Lamia would not delight the spectators. 

Lamia was beloved of Zeus, but bereft of her children 

by Juno ; whereupon she retired to a cavern, and, 

monstrous and greedy, devoured the children of 

others in spite and despair at her own loss. Could 

a scene be delightful or receive credit in which this 

monster drew again from her stomach a boy that 
she had just eaten ? 

The poet wins most general applause from all 
his audience by presenting to them a piece that 
provides entertainment to please the taste of the 
young, and useful knowledge to satisfy the older 
pari The dignified seniors would not tolerate plays 
devoid of practical sentiments; and the haughty 
young patricians would disregard a play full of dry, 
austere precepts. By delighting and advising, by 
mingling the useful and the charming, one can win 
approbation from all classes, and gratify everyone. 
A book that has these qualities will sell well, and 
bring money to the booksellers, the brothers Sosii. 
It will be popular here, and will be sold across the 
sea in other countries, and will bring to its cele- 
brated author a lasting and enduring fame. He will 
be famous now and his name will be known to future 
ages. 

You may say that to follow all these rules would 
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be impossible, and to insist upon so many requisites, 
and raise such a bigh standard for good writing, 
would discourage rather than induce, many writers 
to attempt such work. But we do not expect per- 
fection always and in every detail. The instrument 
does not always obey the mind that directs or the 
hand that executes. Just as the string of the lyre 
does not always give forth the sound the player 
desires, or a bow does not hit the mark at which it 
is aimed, so a man may not always attain the per- 
fection for which he strives. The lyre may sometimes 
sound a sharp tone, when the player wishes to 
produce a flat. And even when the aim of a poet is 
very high, he may stain his work with some slight 
errors through a little carelessness, or the difficulties 
of the task and the imperfection of human nature. 

We are willing to forgive a few such faults in a 
poet who is generally good, and gives us in his work 
beautiful scenes and images. The general tenor of 
a man's work, and his evident aim must be considered. 
If he realizes the loftiness of a poet's mission and 
earnestly strives to make his work consistent with 
such an ideal, and in most cases succeeds, we surely 
must pardon a few faults, which as long as man is in 
the world are inseparable from his efforts in art as 
in morals. The general tendency and object of his 
work is the chief consideration. 

The good poet who is sometimes bad, we may 
forgive, but never the bad poet, who is occasionally 
good. He is as inexcusable as a copying-clerk who 
continues to make the same errors, for which he has 
been reproved time and time again, so that we know 
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he is willfully careless or stupid. And we may ridicule 
him as we would a cithara player, who always plays 
th« same false note, which proves the musician is 
inattentive or incompetent. Such a writer reminds 
«ne of that poet, Choerilus, who followed Alexander, 
«nd wrote about his exploits, and who made such 
very bad verses as a rule, that when by chance he 
composed two or three tolerably good things, I could 
not applaud, but could only laughingly wonder at 
them. 

It is true we feel annoyed when in the poetry of 
the great Homer we find some faults and inconsis- 
tencies. It seems as if in such a wonderfully great 
poet we might expect perfection. But even he was 
human ; even Homer sometimes nods. And surely 
in such a long poem it would be impossible to keep 
to such a high standard in every line. 



LESSON IX. 
GLORY AND REQUISITES OF A POET. 

(361-418). 

But what seem faults may really not be so, when 
you understand the effect the author wished to 
produce. A poem is, in many respects, like a 
picture. If an artist should show you a sketch, you 
would not judge it by the same rules of criticism 
that you would apply to a finished painting. You 
must judge works of art from diflferent points of 
view, according to their style and object; and their 
dififerent details according to the part they are 
intended to play in producing the whole eflfect. 
Some pictures are more pleasing when seen from a 
distance, and in a dim light. They are painted to 
be so viewed, and it would be unjust to subject them 
to criticism that' you would apply to a picture so 
finished that it need not fear the most minute 
scrutiny, and can be best appreciated if you stand 
close to it, in a strong light. Some pictures may be 
interesting and delight you if you see them once ; 
others may charm you every time you look upon 
them, even if you see them many times. So in 
criticising poetry, our mental attitude and point of 
view should be governed and modified by our know- 
ledge of the intention and object of the author, and 
the rules that should apply to different kinds of 
poetry and different parts of a poem. 

49 
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But there is one thing, my friends, that cannot 
be pardoned in a poet even if a few faults may be 
overlooked, and that is mediocrity. You are natur- 
ally sensible and able to form correct judgment, and 
you have been trained by your father's instructions 
to a knowledge of what is wise and proper. Learn 
from me these precepts, and store them in your 
remembrance. In the ordinary walks of life, and in 
following professions and vocations that are useful 
and necessary, a man may be allowed to do only 
moderately well- There is a place for him in the 
world; there will be a demand for his services, even 
if he fall far short of perfection in his particular 
work. A counsellor and pleader of cases may not 
have the talent of Messela, or the knowledge of law 
of Casselius Aulus, who were eminent lawyers in 
Kome ; but if he can do some part of the duties of 
his profession fairly well, he will be useful, and his 
services of value to clients in some cases. 

But if in the affairs of life mediocrity can be 
tolerated, because it may serve some purpose, in an 
artistic production it cannot be endured. The aim 
of art is to delight the soul, and to elevate mankind 
by presenting to the mind lofty ideals of beauty. If 
an artistic work fails to do this, it has missed the 
aim for which it was created, and the time was 
wasted that was spent upon it. A poem that is only 
moderately good, the gods will disavow, men will 
reject, and the booksellers will refuse to advertise 
on the pillars of their shops. It is as displeasing as 
a luxury of poor quality, which we could have done 
without It becomes absolutely offensive if it faiU 
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in its purpose, and is not truly excellent. It is as 
disagreeable as discordant music or thick unguents 
and poppy seed mixed with bitter honey, served at a 
feast. The entertainment would have been more 
pleasing without these luxuries which'were not neces- 
sary, since the< feast would have been complete 
without them, and were worse than useless, because 
they were not of the best character. And so poetry, 
whose purpose is to charm and raise the soul of man 
above his common-place existence, must be con- 
demned if it fall below possible perfection. 

As nothing then short of excellence is allowable 
in a poet, be sure you understand the rules of the 
art, and your own ability, before you undertake to 
make verses. A youth who did not know the 
gymnastic exercises that are practised on the Campus 
Martins, and had never taken part in the sports with 
the tennis-ball, the quoit, and the hoop, would not 
attempt to join the games in the presence of a crowd 
of spectators. He would know that his blunders on 
account of his ignorance and lack of skill would 
arouse unrestrained laughter. He would practice to 
perfect himself and know what he could do, before 
exhibiting in public. 

But many men who have no knowledge how 
verses should be composed, or anything of the art of 
poetry, dare undertake to write poems. Why should 
they not? It would seem that a man free-born, 
of good family, and, besides, known to possess the 
wealth of a knight, and of blameless life, should be 
able to undertake and accomplish whatever he 
desired. Do not think that any of these outward 
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conditions can be of advantage to a poet. It makes 
no difference what a man's birth or environment 
may be, his genius and training alone can make him 
a poet. 

I know, my friend, that you have such good 
sound jugdment, that you would not attempt to do 
what is in opposition to the natural bent of your 
mind. But even if you feel you have the ability to 
do such work, and at any time write a poem, do not 
publish it until it has been submitted to the careful 
criticism of those among your friends who are com- 
petent to judge literary productions. Bring it to the 
experienced critic, Maecius, to your father and to 
me. Keep the manuscript a long time, nine years if 
necessary, that you may correct and improve it. If 
your book is not given to the world, you may change 
or destroy any part or even the entire work, if wider 
knowledge and experience bring you new ideas, and 
you see things in a different light. But thoughts 
you have written down and published, must be 
known as your own, and must remain as they are, 
no matter how much you may wish to recall them. 

The history of poetry, and the civilizing and 
elevating influence it has always exercised in the 
world, prove that it is one of the noblest of the arts, 
and, whether we consider it as critics or writers^ 
worthy our best eflforts. In the very early days, when 
men lived in the woods, killing one another and feed- 
ing on inhuman food, as if they were beasts, Orpheus, 
it is said, inspired by the gods, communicated to 
men some of the divine feelings and sentiments 
through his music, subdued the savage race, and led 
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them in this way to give up the life of beasts. On 
this account he was said to have tamed tigers and 
fierce lions. Amphion, too, was fabled to have built 
the walls of Thebes by raising even the stones by 
the sweet, persuasive music of his lyre. Through 
the divinely elevating influence of music and poetry,, 
men were brought to build cities where they could 
live in peace. 

The poets taught the wisdom of regulating all the 
affairs of life, so that men could learn their duties in 
different relations and by following them, live with- 
out dissensions and in happiness. They made 
distinction between public and private duties, and 
between obligations to the gods and to man; they 
realized and taught the necessity of purity of life, 
prohibited promiscuous, unlawful unions, and 
founded the family by establishing the marriage 
relation and laws obliging those in the married state 
to preserve their chasity inviolable. Through their 
influence and suggestion cities were planned and 
built; and in verses the laws for the people were cut 
on tablets of wood. Thus as civilization advanced 
honor accrued to the divine name and the works of 
poets, because mankind was led forward by their 
inspired teachings. 

After these mythical poets, Homer and Tyrteaus 
roused the heroes of Greece to war, by their stirring, 
patriotic songs. Tyrteaus, a lame Athenian schcx)l- 
master, inspired the Spartan hosts in their second 
Messenian war with new courage, and by appealing 
to their pride and patriotism in his martial song^^ 
ed them on to victory. When the people sought the 
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advice of the Oracles to learn from the gods how to 
direct their actions, and knowledge of future events, . 
the responses were given in verses, as if poetry were 
the only appropriate vehicle for the wisdom of 
divinity. The gnomic poets, Solon, Theognis, and 
Hesiod, wrote moral maxims, and pointed out the 
best mode of life in verse. Pindar, Simonides and 
Anacreon were patronized by rulers and princes^ 
who fostered and cultivated a love of learning and 
art, and they saug the praises of their patrols in 
odes and lyrics. And finally the drama was insti- 
tuted to entertain the people at the festival time, 
when they had finished their long labors of the 
vintage and harvest. 

So many purposes have music and poetry served. 
Mau has been brought from the savage state, 
instructed in the wisdom of life and morality, roused 
to deeds of valor, elevated, refined and revived after 
the struggle and pain of labor by these divine strains. 
Learn from this the high mission of song, and do 
not fail to revere the Muse of the lyre, and Apollo, 
the god of song. You need not be ashamed to cul- 
tivate any gift they may have bestowed upon you, 
but accept it with joy and reverence, and use it to 
carry still further the work poetry has already done 
in civilizing mankind. 

It is sometimes disputed whether this natural 
giffc, or a knowledge of the rules of the art, is the 
more important requisite. But I think they must 
both combine to form a great poet. Earnest study and 
application would not avail much without the rich 
natural vein, and neither would uncultivated genius. 
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that had not learned how to sing effectively and 
harmonioasly. To my mind each mast supplement 
the other. 

As an athlete who hopes to succeed in the games, 
and win a prize, is compelled even from his boyhood 
to undergo severe and vigorous training, endure 
extremes of heat and cold, and refrain from many 
pleasures of life, so a poet must spend years in pre- 
paration, and deny himself for the sake of his art. 
A master had drilled and corrected many years the 
singer who took part in the musical contests, the 
most important feature of the Pythian games, held 
at Delphi every four years, in honor of Apollo's 
victory over the serpent Pytho. How many writers 
think that without any training, it is enough for them 
to assume the name of poets and commend their 
own verses, exclaiming, " I write beautiful poetry. 
Let every one take care of himself. Though I have 
never learned the art, it would be a shame for me to 
confess it, and I will still assert my superiority." 



LESSON X. 
CRITICISM. AND POETIC FRENZY. 

(419-476). 

You may, if you choose, wrap yourself up in your 
own conceit, and be satisfied with your own approval, 
in spite of your ignorance. Or, if you are rich in 
lands and money well invested, you may gain the 
applause of hosts of flatterers. As a crier endeavors 
to attract a crowd, who will buy his wares, and they 
come to purchase, thinking to obtain great bargains, 
so a rich poet attracts a host of flatterers, who affect 
to admire his work in the hope of gaining something 
for themselves. But how can he, for all his wealth, 
tell a true friend from a deceiver, if he is able to 
provide elaborate feasts and entertainments, and if 
his purse is always open to relieve the necessities of 
his poor and unfortunate friends, and help them 
when they are engaged in vexatious litigation ? Then 
he cannot be sure that their criticism is disinterested 
and impartial. 

Do not go for advice or criticism on your verses 
to a man to whom you have given or have promised 
a gift. He may not feel free to express his real 
opinions, and may be governed by his sense of 
obligation to you. Whatever he might think of your 
poetry, he would praise it, and you would gain no 
advantage from his criticism, except the satisfaction 
of hearing your work approved, and that would not 
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please you, if you were in earnest in your desire to 
produce a truly worthy poem. He might exclaim, 
'' Beautiful ! Well done ! Excellent ! " and turn pale 
as if overcome by the sentiment of the lines, and 
even cause tears to fall from his eyes in friendly 
sympathy for the emotion you h^ve expressed. He 
might leap about and dance in his ecstacy, for in his 
assumed rapture, the flatterer overdoes the expres- 
sions of admiration, and gives more outward signs 
of such a feeling than a man who is sincere ; just as 
the mourners who were hired, according to the 
custom of the ancients, to lament and sing a dirge 
over the bodies of the departed, were louder in their 
manifestations of grief, and more ostentatious in 
their appearance of sorrow, than the friends who 
were mourning in their hearts. 

Princes were so suspicious of those who praised 
them and appeared to favor them, that it is said 
they made them drunk with wine to test them, and 
discover their real sentiments, and whether they 
were indeed the friends they professed to be ; for 
then the men were without the prudence that might 
lead them to conceal what they did not wish revealed. 
So, when you write verses, before you submit them 
for criticism, discover whether your friend is really 
sincere and disinterested, and is not cunningly 
deceiving you, that he may win some favor from you, 
like the fox in Aesop's fable. Take them to a 
thorough just critic, who will not hesitate to tell you 
just what he thinks, and thereby prove himself your 
best friend. 

If you read your lines to Quintilius, the wise 
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critic, and he thought they could be improved by 
correction, he would plainly tell you to change the 
several passages. If you should reply that this was 
the best you could do, and you had labored in vain 
many times to improve them, he would say, that 
rather than leave the poem in such a faulty condition, 
you had better blot it all out, again beat out your 
poorly formed thought on the anvil of your brain, 
and try to give a new expression to your ideas. If 
you should insist that the passages he condemned 
were beautiful, and refuse to accept his advice and 
change them, as a wise critic, he would not waste 
any more words or labor with you, but would leave 
you free to be satisfied with your own production, 
and to be your own solitary admirer. The critic, if 
he is intelligent and honest, will suggest, and if you 
are sensible, you will accept, what corrections are 
necessary. He will censure tame, spiritless verses, 
and condemn the lines that were harsh and unmelod- 
ious. He will affix a black mark with his reed pen 
to inelegant phrases, to point out to you that they 
need polishing, and he will cut out expressions and 
figures of speech that are too pretentious, and used 
merely for the sake of eflfect, but are too elaborate 
to be beautiful. He will urge you to change your 
words in some obscure passages, that your meaning 
may be made clearer, and suggest that you put your 
thought in less ambiguous, uncertain terms. If a 
critic is conscientious, he will note everything that 
needs correction, in order that your poem may 
be true to nature and the rules of art. He will be 
like Aristarchus, a celebrated Alexandrian critic 
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and grammarian, who was surnamed The Prophet for 
his sagacity. 

A false friend might say, " I will not oflfend and 
risk the loss of this poet's friendship by pointing out 
a few slight errors." Bat a sincere and intelligent 
critic understands that he can best prove his friend- 
ship by showing where the work could be improved. 
For if a poet thinks his verses are perfect, and there 
is nothing to correct, he will be led into much more 
serious errors, mocked and flattered by his pretended 
friend, and unkindly received by the general public, 
who will show no such consideration for his feelings. 
Until at last his slight mistakes have become inex- 
cusable faults, he will not listen to any criticism, 
and he becomes infatuated, even to madness, with the 
idea of the greatness of his own works, and is thereby 
made the object of the people's contempt and scorn. 

Those, who are wise, fear and avoid such a mad 
poet, as they would a person who had an infectious 
disease, or a raving maniac deprived of his reason 
by the anger of Diana. Such a raving poet even the 
boys in the street abuse and jeeringly follow. He, 
with his head high in the air, mad in his own conceit, 
might stumble into a well or ditch, not noticiug 
where his feet were leading him, so intent is he 
upon his lofty conceptions that he forgets the earth 
upon which he walks. Thus the poet Thales fell 
into a well while gazing at the stars ; he was like a 
fowler who is so intent upon snaring the birds, that 
he does not see the pit before him, and he falls 
while his prey escapes. But if the poet in his 
trouble should call upon the citizens to help him and 
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lift him out of the well, who is there that would pity 
him enough to assist him ? He has not tried to win 
their sympathy or approval. 

Even if anyone should be willing to take so much 
trouble for him, and throw him a rope to help him, 
how do you know but he is wasting his time and 
strength ? The man may have deliberately cast him 
self into the pit, that he might make a striking and 
effective exit from life, and so gain immortal fame. 
I am not without warrant for such a supposition, 
for I need only remind you of the death of the Sicilian 
poet Empedocles. In the hope that the world would 
think he had been carried up to Heaven as an 
immortal god, he in cold blood threw himself into 
the burning crater of Etna. And the trick would 
never have been discovered if his bronze sandal had 
not been thrown up by the volcano. Such is the 
madness of those who are entirely possessed by 
poetic frenzy. 

Is not such inspiration more useful and satisfac- 
tory if tempered by some judgment and common 
sense ? Certainly, let such poets be allowed to destroy 
themselves as they choose. If you save a man 
against his will, it is as if you killed him, for you 
destroy what he desires more than life, the hope of 
immortal fame. He has attempted this often before, 
and if you save him now from death, he will not 
become a reasonable being like other men, but will 
still long for a notorious death. 

Surely he must indeed have gravely offended the 
gods, by some act of sacrilege, that he should be so 
possessed by madness. He may have defiled his 
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father's ashes, or removed the bounds of some sacred 
enclosure, where lightning had struck, or done 
something to bring upon himself the divine wrath. 
Only through the vengence of the gods could he be 
afflicted with the madness to produce such verses. 
Whatever the cause, he is certainly insane, and 
rages like a bear who has burst the bars of his cage, 
and chases up and down all classes of people, the 
learned and unlearned, to terrify them with his 
horrible recitation of his own poetry. And when by 
chance he seizes upon some listener, he holds him 
fast, and like a leech will not let him free until he 
has taken all his strength and blood, and wearied 
him almost to death. 



QUOTATIONS 

FROM 

^RT OF POETRY 



1. ^gri somnia vana, (Line 7.) — The idle dreams 
of a sick man. 

The fickle fancies of a distempered brain. 

2 Alterius sic 

Altera poscit opera res et coniurat amice. (Lines 
410-411.) — So each demands the aid of the 
other, and both unite in friendly co-operatioiu 

3 Amphora ccepit 

Instituti ; currente rota cur urceus exit ? (Lines 
21-22.) — A beautiful vase began to be formed; 
why does a common pitcher appear, as the 
potter's wheel turns around ? 

A work of art that promises to be beautiful in the 
beginning, may prove a most wretched productioD^ if 
the artist is ignorant or careless. 

4 Communia proprie dicere. (Line 128.) — To ex- 
press common-place things with propriety. 

To be impressive and convincing when talking or 
writing on familiar subjects of ordinary life. 
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5. 



Cur ego amicum offefndam in nugis. (Lines 450- 
451.) — Why should I offend a friend for a 
trivial reason ? 

Why should I risk the loss of his friendship by criti' 
cising slight mistakes ? 

6. Dabiturque licentia sumpta pvdenter, (Line 51.) — 

Indulgence will be granted, if prudently used. 

It is wise and prudent not to abuse a privilege that 
is allowed, but to exercise it with moderation. 

7. Deciea repetita placebit. (Line 356.) — It will 

scontinue to please, though ten times repeated. 

It has lasting merit, and will constantly and always 
give satisfaction. 

8. Decipimur specie recti. (Line 25.) — We are 

deceived by the appearance of right. 

We are misled and make mistakes through our im- 
perfect conception of what is correct, and therefore 
our ideal bears only the false semblance of the truth. 

9. Deledando pariterqve monendo. (Line 344.) — By 

delighting and at the same time instructing. 

By giving equal pleasure and instruction, and teach- 
ing by charming. 

10. Delphinura silvis appirhgit^fludihua aprum. (Line 
30.) — He paints a dolphin in the woods and a 
boar in the waves. 

He introduces incidents and thoughts extraneous to 
his main subject. 
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11. Deshmt in piscem mulier formosa superne. (Line 

4.)— A form of a most beautiful woman in the 

upper part, ending in a fish. The figure of a 

mermaid. 

A work composed of such incoDgruous elements that 
it is not true to Nature and the beautiful. 

12. Difficilis, quervlus, landator temporis acti. (Line 

173.) — Peevish, complaining, and a eulogist 
of the times which are past. 

Old age finds more pleasure in the past than in the 
present. 

13. Dignus vindice nodis. (Line 191.) — A knot worthy 

of such a deliverer. 

A difficulty of such importance that it warrants the 
interference of the highest authority. 

14. Dives agris, dives positis in fcenore nummis. (Line 

421.) — Bich in lands, and rich in money placed 
at interest. 

A person of immense wealth. 

15. Et male tornatos ineudi reddere versus. (Line 

421.) — And to return ill-formed verses to the 
anvil. 

To find a more appropriate expression for the 
thought in the mind. 

16. Ficta voluptatis causa sint proxima veris. (Line 

338.) — Let fiction that is written to give plea- 
sure keep near the truth. 

Let even the creations of your fancy and imagina- 
tion seem probable and as if they might have existed. 
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17 Fungar vice cotis, acuUcm 

JSeddere quae ferrMm valet exors ipsa secandi. 
(Lines 304-305.) — I shall perform the office of 
a whet-stone, which can make the iron sharp, 
though it is itself incapable of cutting. 

I can be the critic, who by timely suggestion and 
advice can teach others how to become finished 
artists, even if I have not the ability to do artistic 
work myself. 

18. Grammatici certant et adlivc svb ivdice lis est 

(Line 78.) — Grammarians dispute, and the 
question is still before the judge. 

The matter is still a subject of controversy. 

19. Hoec placuit semd, hcec decies repetita placebit. 

(Line 365.) — This pleased once; that will 
please, if ten times repeated. 

Some things are satisfactory when enjoyed but once; 
others are a constant source of pleasure. 

20. See nugce seria ducent in mcda. (Line 451.) — 

These trifles will lead to serious mistakes. 

Trifling faults, if not corrected, may become grave 
errors. 

21. Hanc veniampetimnsqtie damusque vicissim. (Line 

11.) — We both demand and give this privilege. 

We ask for ourselves the indulgence we grant to 
others. 

22. In medias res, (Line 148.) — Into the midst of 

things. 

To|the very heart of the subject. 
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23. Invita Minerva, (Line 385.) — Minerva being 

unwilling. 

Not dictated by wise consideration. 

24. In vitium ducit cvlpcefuga si caret arte, (Line 31.) 

— Avoiding a fault leads into error, if the 

attempt wants skill. 

It requires skiUful steering to keep the middle 
course between opposite faults. 

25. Iiccunda et idonea dicere vitoi. (Line 334) — To V^ 

say what is pleasing and what is serviceable 

.for life. 

To charm and teach, by uniting what will delight 
and what will point out how to live better, 

26. Limce labor et mora. (Line 291). — The labor V 

and delay of the file. 

The protracted labor of carefully revising and cor- 
recting. 

27 Mediocrihis esse poetis 

Non homines, nan d% non concessere columned 

(Lines 372-373.)— Mediocrity is not allowed 

to poets by men or gods or the pillars which 

sustain the boot-sellers' shops. 

No one will tolerate common-place work in an artis- 
tic production. 

28. MuLtaferunt anni venientes commoda secum, 

Midta recedentes adimunt. (Lines 175-176). — 

The advancing years bring many advantages 

with them; when retreating, they take away as 
many. 

Until the prime of life man has increasing opportuni- 
ties for enjoyment and improvement, but as his vigor 
wanes, such opportunities decrease. 
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29. Mvlta renascentur qtice iam cecidere, (Line 70.) — 

Many things shall revive which have now 
fallen into decay. 

Taste, fashion and necessity bring to life old cus- 
toms, ideas and forms of expression. 

30. Nee verbum verho curabis reddere fidus interpres. 

(Line 133.) — Do not as a translator aim at 

rendering word for word. 

Do not servilely copy, but catch the spirit of your 
author and make the work your own by originality of 
treatment. 

31. Nescit vox missa reverti. (Line 390). — The 

word that has once been sent forth can never 
be recalled. 

It is too late to correct your artistic work when it 
has been given to the world. 

32. Noctuma versate manu, versate diuma. (Line 

269.) — By day and by night turn over these 
volumes. 

Constantly keep your attention fixed upon some 
high ideal, that you may learn to excel. 

33. Nonfumum exfidgore sed ex fumo dare lucem. 

(Line 143.) — Not from a flash to bring forth 

smoke, but from smoke to produce lighi 

Not to make the fulfillment inadequate to 1^ pro- 
mise of the beginning, but to surprise by unexpected 
excellence. 

34. Non miasura cuterriy nisi plena cruoris, hirvdo. 

Like a leech, which will not leave the skin, 
until it is full of blood. 

A man who is so persistent that he will not give up 
his purpose until he has attained his object, even 
though others may suffer. 
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35. Non satis est puhhra esse poemata ; dvlcia snnta,^ 

(Line 99.) — It is not enough that a poem bo 

beautiful ; let it also be affecting. 

It must not only be correct in style and form, but 
must touch the heart, by being true to nature. 

36. N(mumque prematur in annum, (Line 388.) — 

And let it be kept from publication until the 
ninth year. 

Do not give your work to the public for a long time 
after it is completed, so you may revise and correct it, 
and submit it to careful criticism. 

37. Omne supervaxmum pleno de pedore manat (Line . 

337.) — All that is superfluous flows away from 

a mind already full. 

When you have made your meaning clear, or at- 
tained your purpose, to say or do more would be as 
useless as pouring water into a vessel already full. 

38. Omne ttdit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci (Line V/ 

343.) — He receives general applause, who 
mingles the useful and the pleasing. 

To merit the highest praise, unite instruction and 
pleasure. 

39. Operi longofas est obrepere somnum. (Line 360.) 

— Li a long work it is allowable for slee p to 

sometimes steal over the writer. 

A few faults may be pardoned in a long and difficult 
task. 

40. Parturiunt mxmtes, nascetur ridictdus mus. (Line 

139.) — The mountains labor, a ridiculous 

mouse is brought forth. 

A great project appears to have been conceived, but 
the result is ridiculously insignificant. 
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41. Farum darts lucem dare. (Line 448.) — To make 
clear obscure meanings. 
To throw light upon an obscure subject. 

42 Pictoritma atque poetis 

Quidlibet audendi semper fuit ceqim potestas. (Lines 

9-10.) — A reasonable power has always been 

allowed to poets and painters to attempt 

whatever they wished. 

Poetic license is given to artists to indulge their 
imagination and fancy. 

43 Pravo vivere naso, 

Spectandum nigris oculis nigroque capillo. (Lines 

36-37.) — To have a broken nose" when admired 

for black eyes and black hair. 

Beautiful in a few details, but the perfection of the 
whole, in which true beauty consists, marred for want 
of harmony in the parts. 

44. Proiicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba. (Line 

97.) — He discards his bombastic phrases and 
words a foot and a half long. 

Uses no more pompous, supercilious language. 

45. Queer it et inventis miser abstinet ac timet uti. 

A miser strives to gain more wealth and fears 
to use what he has already acquired. 

46. Qvxilis ah incepto. (Line 127.) — The same as 

from the beginning. 

Consistent from beginning to end. 

47. Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. (Line 359.) 

Sometimes even the great Homer nods. 
Occasionally even the greatest genius may err or fail. 
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48 Qaas aut incuria fvdit 

Aiit humana parum cavit natura. (Lines 352- 
353.) — Which either carelessness caused or 
the infirmity of human nature failed to guard 
against. 

Errors caused by inattention or haste or fraility of 
human nature. 

49. Quidquid praecipies esto brevis. (Line 335.) — 

What ever you teach, be brief. 

When you wish to impress the mind with the truth 
of any statement, use few words. 

50. Qui studet optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Mvlta tuLit fedtgue pver^ sudavit et alsit (Lines 

412-413.) — He who desires to reach the farthest 

goal in his course, must from boyhood do and 

bear much, must suffer extremes of heat and 

cold. 

He who hopes to attain perfection in his chosen 
work, must struggle constantly and learn to endure 
even hardships and suffering. 

51. Quid dignum tanto/eret Mc promissor hiatu ? (Line 

138.) — What could this promiser offer worthy 

of such a boast? 

What can such a braggart do to fulfill the promise 
of his intemperate boasting? 

52. Quid deceatj quid non; quo virtus, quo ferat error. 

(Line 308.) —What is becoming, what is not ; 

whither excellence, whither error leads. 

What is proper to be done and what is not; to what 
end a right course and to what end a perverted course 
brings one. 
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53. Qui nil mditur inepte. (Line 140.) — Who at- 

temps nothing foolishly. 

Who considers the best and wisest course to pursue 
before beginning anything. 

54. Beddere personae 8cit convenientia cuiqtLe. (Line 

316.) — He can give to each character the 
qualities appropriate to its condition. 

He gives a true representation of men and manners 
as they exist in life. 

55. Bespicere exemplar vitae morumqtie iuhebo 
Doctum imitatorem et vivas hinc ducere voces. 

(Lines 317-318.) — I will advise him who would 
imitate welt to study the model of life and 
manners, and learn thereby to portray charac- 
ters whose reality will give them life. 

Make nature herself your model in creating a work 
of art and gain your inspiration from the study of 
real life. 

56. Bidetur, chorda qui semper oherrat eadera. (Line 

356.) — That musician makes himself ridicu- 
lous who is always at fault on the same 
string. 

The person is derided who continually commits the 
same error. 

To talk or write always in one strain will make a 
man the object of derision. 

67. Scribendi rede sapere est et principium et fons. 
(Line 309.) — The first principle and source of 
all good writing is correct knowledge. 
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58. tied nunc rum erat his hem. (Line 19.) — But at 
this timlB there was no place for these things. 

They may have been delightful in themselves, but 
to be perfectly satisfactory, must be appropriate to the 
time and place. 

69. Segniua Yritant animos demissa per aurem^ 

Qvam quae sunt ocidis subiecta fdelihus. (Lines 

180-lbl.) — Our spirits are stirred less keenly 

by things we learn by the ear, than by things 

presented by the eyes. 

Events we see move us more than those we hear 
about. 

60. .... ServetuT ad imum 

Quails ah incepto processerit^ et sibi constet, (Lines 

126-127.) — Let the character be preserved to 

the end, as it was in the beginning, and let it 

be consistent with itself. 

To be always consistent in life and work is to deserve 
the highest praise. 

61. Sesquipedalia verba. (Line 97.) — Words a foot 

and a half long. 

Bombastic, exaggerated phrases. 

62. Singula quojeque locum teneant sortita deoenteni. 

(Line 92.) — Let each thing keep the place 
properly assigned to it. 

S3. . . : ,8i vis mejlere dolendum est 

Primum ipsi tibi. (Lines 102-103.) — If you wish 
me to weep, you must first grieve yourself. 

We are touched deeply only by the evidence of sin- 
cere emotion, in life and on the stage. 
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64 Si volet ttsus, 

Quern penes arbitrium est et ius et norma loquefndL 

(Line 72.) — If usage so wills it, in whose hands 

are the authority and law and standard of 

language. 

Words are added to or dropped from a language, as 
general use directs. 

65. Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, aeqvam 

viribus, (Line 38.) — Tou, who write, select a 
subject suited to your ability. 

66. Tantum de medio sumptis accedit honoris, (Line 

243.) — So much honor is due to common-place 

matters. 

Characters and scenes and even the language of 
ordinary life may be most effective in a play or story. 

67. Tantum series iuncturaque pollet. (Line 242.) — 

Such power do a proper arrangement and 
connection possess. 

Of so much importance is system and skill in ar- 
ranging. 

68. Tribus Anticyris caput insanahile, (Line 300.) 

A head incurable by three Anticyrae. 

A madness for which there is no cure. 

69. Turpe relinqui est. (Line 417.) — It is shameful 

to be left behind. 

It is disgraceful to be excelled by all others. 

70. Turpiter obticuit svblato iure nocendi. (Line 284.) 

It was basely silent, the power to injure 
having been removed. 

Unless he could injure, he preferred to keep silent. 
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71. Ubiplura nitent in carmiriey mm ego paucis 
Offendar maaulis. (Lines 351-352.) When there 

are many beauties in a poem, I can forgive a 
few f anlts. 

72. Utile dvlcL (Line 343.)— The useful with the / 

pleasing. 

73. . , . .Ut nee pes nee caput uni, 
BeddcUurformas. (Lines 8-9.) — So that neither 

foot nor head shall belong to the same form. 

Al] the parts incongruous and inconsistent. 

74 Vt pictura poesis. (Line 361.) — As in painting, / 
so in poetry. 

75. Ut redeat miseris^ aheatfortuna superbis. (Line 
201.) — That fortune may leave the proud, and 
return to the wretched. 

That there may be a more just and equal division of 
success and prosperity. 

76 Versate diu quidferre recment, 

Quidvcdeant umeri. (Lines 39-40.)— Consider 
daily what your strength can endure, what it ^ 
refuses to bear. 

Ck)nstantly bear in mind your own possibilities and 
limitations. 

77. Versus inopes rerum nugaeqtiae canorae. (Line 
322.) — Verses without substance, and musical 
trifles. 

Melodious lines that have little meaning. 
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78. VUavi deniqtie cvlpam, 

Non lavdem meruL (Lines 267-268.) — Then I 
shun a fault, but I do not merit praise. 

Faultless perfection of form is not the most laudable 
merit in a work of art. 

The genius of the artist must make it seem living 
and real. 

79. Vocem comoedia toUit (Line 93.) — Comedy 

raises her voice. 

Comedy carries the day. 
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Yere, Ph.D.. L.L.D., Professor of Modern Languages at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. 78 pages. 

8.— Tent D'Onest, Comedy in one act» 18 pages. |By Ernest d*Hervilly, 
I«a Sonpidre, ** " '* 20 pages. J in 1 volume. 



8.— lia Grammalre, Comedy in one act. by Eugene Labiche. With 
English notes by Bchele de Yere, Ph.D.. LL.!).. Professor of Mo- 
dem Languages at the University of Virginia. 48 pages. 

4«— lie GentHhomme Faavrey Comedy in two acts, by Dumanolr and 
Lafargue. With explanatory notes in English by Casimer Zdan- 
owioz, A.M., Professor of Modem Languages and Literatures at 
the Vandervllt University. 76 pages. 

5.— La Plate et le Bean Temps. Comedy in one act, in prose, by 
L^onGozlan. 84 pages. And Antonr d'nn Berceau, Play in one 
scene, by Ernest Legouvd. 11 pages. 

8.— La F«e, Comedy in one act by Octave Feuillet, de TAcad^mie 
Fran9aise. 43 pages. 

T.— Bertrand et Raton, Drama in five acts, in prose, by Eug&ne 
Scribe. 108 pages. 

8.— La Perle Noire, Comedy in three acts, in ptose, by Victorien Sar- 
dou. de TAoad^mie Fran^alse. 72 pages. 

9.— Les Deux Sonrds, Comedy in one act, by Jules Moinauz. 87 pp. 

10.— Le Mattre de Forges, Comedy in four acts, by Georges Ohnet 
With English note? by Prof. C. Fontaine. B.L., L.D., Director of 
French in the High Schools of Washington City. lOl pages. 

11.— Le Testament de C^sar Glrodot, Comedy in three acts, in prosOt 
by Adolphe Belot and Edm. Villetard. With notes in English by 
Irof. Geo. Castegnier, B.-ds-S. 98 pages. 

18.— Le Gendre de M. Polrler, Comedy in four acts, in prose, by 
Emile Augier and Jules Sandeau. de TAcad^mie FrancaiRe. With 
English notes by F. C. de Sumichrast, Assistant Professor of 
French in Harvard University. 92 pages. 

18.— Le Monde oil Pon S'ennuie, Comedy in three acts, by Edouard 
PaiUeron. de I'Acad^mle Frangaise. With English note by Alfred 
Hennequin. Ph.D., late of the University of Michigan; Author of 
a Series of Text-Books. 124 pages. 

14.— La Lettre Gharg^e, Fantaisie in one act. by E. Labiche. de 
TAcademie Fran^aise. With a preface and a vocabulary by V. F 
Bernard, late Professor at the Ecole Albert-le-Grand (Paris). Q8 pp 

1 5.— La FiUe de Roland, Drama in four acts, in verse, by Vicomt 
Henri de Bornier. de I'Acad^mie Fran9aise. Edited with intro 
duction. grammatical and explanatory notes, by Wm. L. Montague 
Ph.D., Professor in Amherst College. 96 pages. 
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No. 

16. -Hernanl, Drama in five acts, by Victor Huero. With explanatory 
notes in English by Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant-Master and 
Librarian. Harrow School. 161 pages. 

17.— JUlne et Contre-QIlney Comedy in three acts, by Alexandre 
Gnillet with explanatory notes in English by the Author. 97 pp. 

18.— Ij'Ainl Fritz, Comedy in three acts, by Erckmann-Ghatrian. 
Adapted to the use of American Schools and Colleges, and anno- 
tated in English by Alfred Hennequin. Ph.D., late Instructor in 
French and German in the University of Michigan; Author of a 
series of French Text-Books. 96 pages. 

19.— If'Honnemr et Li'Argeiity Comedy in five acts, in verses, by F. 
Ponsard. With grammatical and explanatory notes in English by 
Frederic C. de Sumichrast, Assistant Professor in French at Har- 
vard University. 123 pages. 

80.-^Iia Dnchesse Coataridre» Comedy in one acti after the Play: Les 
Doigts de F^e; especially arranged for ladies' cast, by Madame E. 
YaiUant Goodman, Professor of French at Philadelphia. Pa. 
Adapted especially for the use of young ladies* schools and semi- 
naries. 24 pages. 



THEATRE FOB YOUNG FOIjKB. 

10 Cents Each. 

A series cf original little plays suitable for class reading or schoo 
performance, written esppciaUv for children, hv MM. Michaitd and de 
vmerov. Printed in excellent type. 

The list comprises 
No. . 

1.— Ijes Deux ifecollers, Comedle en unaote, en prose, for boy and 
three girls. 26 pages. By A. Laurent de Villeroic 

8.— lie Rol D'Amdrlqne, Com^die en un acte, for boys, 10 characters. 
By Henri Michaud. 8 pages. 

8.— Une AlTalre Compllqiide, Com^dle en un acte, for boys, 7 char- 
acters. By Henri Michaud. 8 pages. 

4.— lia Somnambnley Com^die en un acte, for girls : 8 characters. By 
Henri Michaud. 16 pages. 

5.— Stella, Com^die en un acte. for young ladies ; 6 characters. By 
Henri Michaud. 16 pages. 

6.— Une Heroine, Com6dIe en un acte, for girls; 8 characters. By 
Henri Michaud. 16 pages. 

7.— Ma Bonne, Com6die en un acte. for gils ; 6 characters. By Henri 
Michaud. 14 pages. 
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CliASSIQUES FRANgAIS. 

Under this general tide is Usued a series of Classicdl French wortg* 
oarefuUy prepared with historical, descriptive and grammaJUcal notes ov 
eompetem authorities, printed in large type, at a uniform price of 

Paper, 86 Cents. Cloth» 40 Cents. 

No. 

l*— If'ATarey Oom^die en oina actes. by J. B. Poquelln de Molidre. 
With profuse hifitorical, phlloloeioal. IdiomaticaT and descriptive 
notes by Scheie de Vere, Ph.D.. 1jL.D.. Professor of Modern Lan- 
euaffes at the University of Yiridnia. l()6 pages. 

8.— lie Cld, Traar^die en cinq actes, by Pierre Oomeille. With profuse 
historical, pniloloffical. Idlomatical and descriptive notes by 
Scheie de Vere, PhJD., LL.D.. Professor of Modern Languages at 
the University of Virginia. 87 pages. 

3.— Ije Bourgeois Gentllhoinine» Oom^ie-Ballet en cinq actes, by J. 
B. Poquelin de MoliSre (1670). With profuse historical, philological, 
idlomatical and descriptive notes by Scheie de Vere. Ph.D.. LL.D., 
Professor of Modem Languages at the University of Virginia. 
108 pages. 

4.— Horace, Trag^ie en cinq actes. by P. Oomeille. With grammati- 
cal and explanatory notes by Frederick 0, de Sumichrast, Assis- 
tant Professor of French at Harvard University. 70 pages. 

5.— AmdromaQne, Trag6dle en cinq actes. by J. Racine. With gram- 
matical and explanatory notes, by Frederick 0. de Sumicnrast, 
Assistant Professor of French in Harvard University. 72 pages. 

6.— Athalle, TragMie en cinq actes tir^e de TEcriture Sainte, by Jean 
Baoine. With a biography. Biblical references and explanatory 
notes in English by 0. Fontaine, B.L.. L. D., Director of French in 
the High Schools of Washington City. 86 pages. 

In Preparation. 

Les Pricieuses Ridicules.— Le Barlner de Seville. 
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TEXT-BOOKS OF 

THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

BERCY, Paul, (B.L., L.D.) 

Simples Notions de Fran^aisy (yr Fvrst Steps in French^ with 76 illus- 
trations, followed by the most popular sonars for French children. 
12 chansons et Bondes Enf antines set to music. 101 pp. Boards.TSo 

lilTre des Enfants. Povar Vitude dufrangais. A simple, easy and pro- 
erressive French Primer, in the natural method, for younsr 
students, with forty illustrations, i2mo. cloth, loo paees. ...... .60c. 

lie Second JAvre des Enfants. A continuation of Uvre des Enfants, 

illustrated with over fifty pictures upon which the lessons are 
based. i2mo. Clloth,i48 pagres 76o. 

I/O Fran^als Pratique. This book Is written for the special In- 
struction of Americans intendinfi: to travel in France. It can 
be used as a first book for every one wishing to make a thorough 
study of the French. 1 vol., l2mo, 191 pp., cloth .fi.Of* 

Ijectures Fadlesy poor Plfctnde dn Franoals* avec Notes Gramma-. 
ticales et Ezplioatives. This with Le Frangais PratiQue is a 
complete method. Cloth, 266 pages $1.06 

litL liangne Fran^aise, lerepartie. M^thode pratiaue pour T^tude 
de cette langue. i2mo, cloth, 292 pages $1.26 

TiB. liangne Fran^alse. 2eme pariie (for intermediate classes), 
vari^t^s historlaues et litt6raires. 12mo, doth, 276 pages $1.26 

BEBNABD, V. F. 

Genre des Noms. Etude nouvelle, simple et pratique. A complete 
treatise on the gender of French nouns. l2mo 26c 

li'Art D'Interesser en Classe, Oontes, Fables, Anecdotes & Tusage 
des Glasses de Fran9ais. i2mo. paper SOc. 

Ija Tradnction Orale et la Prononclation Francaise, a practical 
French course for advanced classes. l2mo, bds. 42 pp .soc 

I^e Frangais Idiomatlqne. French Idioms and Proverbs, with their 
English eauivalents and copious ezerdces, systematically 
arranged. **A most valuable guide for the mastering of 
idiomatic French. The type is as clear as the arrangement." 
12mo, cloth. 73 pages 60c 

OOLLOT, A. G.. of Oxford. England. 
Collot's liovizac's French Grammar and Exercises. 12 no, cloth. 
227 pages 7RC. 

DU OKOQUET, Ohas. P. 

An Elementary French Grammar. (Jv .Published.) 12mo, cloth, 

269 pages, with vocabulary 9oc. 

The arragement of this grammar is simple, clear and concise. 
It is divided into twqparts: (i) First Exercises; (2) Elementary 
Grammar. A General'VocabiUarv iB added for the convenience of 
the student. 

A French Grammar. Grammar, Exercises, and Beading followed 

by Examination papers. l2mo, half leather, 284 pages $1. 26 

A practical French Grammar. Its arrangement is quite 
new. The rules concerning a subject have been carefully ar- 
ranged in one lesson, and can easily be learned in a few moments. 

Conversation des Enfants. 12mo. cloth. 162 pages 76o. 

Written especially for American children who do not know 
any French. The young pupils will be made to converse in 
French from the beginning, and with every lesson will progress 
little by little, but surely and constantly and without much effort. 
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lie Fnui^ala par la CoDTeraatlon. i2mo, cloth. 186 i>&gBB tl.00 

With this book, the oonyersation in French is made easy and 
interestlDfi: in the class room, and progress is sure and rapid. A 
few of the prettiest French sonsrs with music have been driven at 
the end of the book. 

First Conrae la Freach Coaversatloa. Bedtation and BeadinfiTt 
with separate vocabularies for each reading $1410 

As the title indicates, this book contains interestine material 
for conversation, for reading and a few carefully selected pieces 
of poetry for recitation, making thus three books in one. 

French Verba In a Fe^v lieasons. Cloth. 47 pages 36o. 

Easy, concise and thorough method for learning the French 
verbs, regular and irregular. 

Blank* for the Conjugation of French Terbs. About 65 blanks in a 

taWet Per tablet soc. 

These blanks, besides saving more than half the time other- 
wise necessary in writing verbs, cause more uniformity in the 
class work, make it easier for the pupil to understand his work. 

GAY & GABBEB. 

Carte de lioetare Fran^alaoy ponr les enfants Amdrioains. A set 
of reading charts printed in very large type and profusely Ulua- 
trated. to teach American children 47 .fO 

MEBAS. Pbof. B. 

Syataze Pratlqae de la Ijangae Fran^aiae ponr les Anglale* 

suivl d'ezercises distrlbu^s dans I'ordre des r^les et d'une nou- 
velle arrangde. lamo, cloth. 206 pages 4i.as 

MUZZABELLI, Pbof. A. 

Antonymee de la La Ijangne Franoaise. Ezerdces Gradu^ pour 
classes intermddiaires et supdrieures des Ecoles, Collies et 

UniverBit^s^ 

Livre de L'Eldve. 01oth/i86 pages ....$i.oo 

Livre du Maitre, Oloth.186 pages $1.00 

PIOOT, OHABiiES. of University of Pennsylvania. 

Fleet's First IjeMone In French. i2mo, cloth. 182 pages 600. 

SABDOUi Pbof. Alfbed. 

The Freneh liangnaice With or Without a Teacher. The exact pro- 
nunciation In English sounds under every word. French verbs 
conquered. All verbs, regular and irregular, at a glance, and 
the difficulties of tenses simply solved. A practical method for 
learning to speak, read and write French correctly, arranged In 
60 conversation-lessons. In 8 Parts* with a chart of Irregular 
Verbs $6.00 

L.ITERATURE AND CHOICE REAPING. 

BEBCY, Paul, (B.L.,L.D.) 
licctures Faclles^ pour V^tuAe du Francais. avec Notes Gramma- 
ticales et Explicatives. This with Le Francais Pratique is a 
complete method. Oloth. 256 pages $1.00 

Contes et Nouvelles Afodemes (P. Bercifs French Reader). With 
explanatory English notes. 12mo, cloth. 266 pages $1.08 

Balzae (Honors de)* Contes. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
by George McLean Harper. Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French 
in Princeton University: and Louis Eugene Livlngood. A.B.. 
formerly instructor in French and Germap in Princeton Uni- 
versity. Oloth, 219 pages $1,00 
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BECK. B. 

Fables Oholsles de La Fontaine. With explanatory foot notes in 
English and a bioeraphy by Madame B. Beck of the Brearley 
School. i6mo. boards. 107 padres 40o. 

OOLLOT, A. G., of Oxford, England. , 
Collot>« Proffreaalve French Dialogues and Phrases. 12mo, oloth, 

226 pages 760. 

Collet's ProirresslTe French Anecdotes and Qnestlons. 12mo» 

oloth. 238 pages 760. 

Collet's Progressive Prononndnff French Reader. l2mo, oloth. 

288 pages 760. 

Collofs ProsresslTe Interlinear French Reader. I2m0i cloth, 292 

pages 760. 
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OOPPEE, FBAN9018. 

EjEtraits Cholsls. Prose and poetry with explanatory notes in 
English by Prof. Geo. Gastegnier. B.-ds-S. 12mo, cloth. 177 pp...90c. 

FONTAINE, Peof., C (B.L., L.D.) 

IMrector of French in Washington's High Schools. 

lies Pontes Fran^als dn XlXdme Sldde^ with biographical and ex- 
planatory notes in English. l2mo, cloth, 402 pages $1.26. 

lios Prosatenrs Franoals dn XlXdme Sldcloy containing the best 
selections of the Modern French authors, with biographies and 
English explanatory notes. l2mo, cloth, 378 pages $1,26. 

lios Hlstorlens Franoals du XlXdme Sldde, with English and his- 
torical notes. Oloth. 384 pages $1.26. 

MICHAUD, Hbnei. 
Poesies de Qnatre & Hnlt Vers. French Poetry for schools. 19 pp..20c. 

BOUGEMONT, Peof. A. db 

niannel de liltteratnre Fran^alse. Gomprenant: 1** des notices 
biographiaues et litt^raires. 2° des oenvres on morceaux choisis 
de chaque auteur, s*' des notes explicatives. 4" un Questionnaire 

d^taille pour chaque auteur. i2mo, X leather, 403 pages $1.26 

(See also page 12. Victor Uago's Works). 

** VETERAN." 

Initiatory French Readings. Many objections have been raised to 
I' * the numerous First French Beaderp, especially those containing 
m little material really French or silly stories despised by bright 
igU children, and so on. Due to demands for a book containing 

material that would rouse the interest of the student by telling 

in simple yet attractive manner things that would hold atten- 
r^tion, this volume was prepared. 

In the first part, viz., the picturesque facts of Oub Gountby, 

the child's groping after an elusive sense is done away with, and. 
r:'. encouraged by understanding easily, he is sure to retain, with 
^ little trouble, words and phrases with the sense of which he is 

" already familiar. 
2? The second part, viz.. Thb Disco very of Fbancb by some 

young American travellers, is doubly valuable, an it contains ' 
7^ training in the language with pleasurable instruction in the 

subject itself. Interest will not flag and the reading may be as 
SuL rapid as desired. i2mo, cloth, 166 pages 76c. 
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FOR TRANSLATING ENGLISH INTO FRENCH. 

Bbbot. PAUii, (B.L., L.D.) 

Short Seleettons for Traoalatlnff Enslish Into French, indadingr 
a few examination papers. Arranged progressively, with ex- 
planatory and grammatical notes. i2mo. clotfti. 137 pages 766. 

Key to Short Selections for Translating English into French. 
i2mo oloth, lai pages 75o 

Hbnnbquin, Alfsed, (Ph.D.) 

A Woman of Sense and A Hair-Powder Plot. Two English plays 
intended for translating Colloquial English into French, with 
grammatical, idiomatic and dramatic notes. By Alfred Henne- 
quin, Ph.D., of the New England College of Languages. i2ino, 
flexible oloth 40c. 

PROGRESSIVE FRENCH PRlUi. 

Preliminary French Drill, by a Veteran, 12mo, Cloth, 68 pages ... .60e. 

Drill Book.~A.— This book gives the pupils the nower to speak from 
the start, and as it embodies systematically the main prinoiples 
of the language, it will easily aooompllsh all the work a grammar 
is supposed to do— and much more. The vocabulary {EnoKsh 
and JBrenoh) will be found to be Quite extensive* and contains 
most of the words in common use. l2mo. 118 pp., cloth 76e. 

B.— ** The purpose of this book is to facilitate the mastery of the ir- 
regular verbs in all their tenses. The 'drill' is conducted by 
Questions on everyday topics, which are to be answered in 
French. It is the outgrowth of practical experience in attempts 
to combine sound grammatical knowledge with actual livfner 
conversation, and it is admirably fitted to accomplish this result. 
—Boston TranscripU 12mo. 82 pp., cloth we, 

• PRONUNCIATION. 

French Pronanclationy Rules and Practice for the Use of Ameri- 
cans. i2mo,bd8.. sopages 60q. 

This short treatise offered to the students, is constructed 
above all on the lines of practical use. 

The book may be most advantageously used in connection 
with the earliest lessons in the language. Yet it is of per- 
manent value to any student, as therein is found an answer to 
all Questions that are usually asked on the subject of pronun- 
ciation. 
Gender of French Nonns at a Glance. Small Cards 8x5 Inches. . .10c. 

This card, showing at a glance the gender of most of the 
French Nouns, will prove very valuable to the students when 
writing, as it will save them trouble and much time lost in 
looking up in the dictionary. 

VERBS. 

French Verbs at a Glance, by Harlot de Beauvoisin. The readiest, 
simplest, most practical and cheapest treatise on the French 
verbs, their grammatical construction, regular and Idiomatio 
usage and conjugations. Exceedingly valuable Inlmasterlng the 
difficulties besetting students in French, in regard to the forms 
and conjugations of the verb. Fifty thousand nave been sold in 
England. 8vo, 61 pages 860. 

French Veibs, by Ohas. P, DuCroquet. Concise, clear and 
thorough treatise for learning all French verbs in a few les- 
sons. <»th, 4 pagef. 860. 
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French Verbs. By Professor Scheie de Vere, of the University of 
Yirsrlnia. Concise, clear and thorough treatise for learning all 
French verbs. Cloth, 201 pages $1 .00 

Blanks for the Coi^Jiigatlon of French Verbs, by ChaB. P. DuOro- 

Quet- Put up in tablets 80o. 

These blanks save more than half the time otherwise neces- 
sary in writing or in correcting verbs. They ensure uniformity 
In the class work and give the learner a clearer understanding 
of what he is doing. 

Drill Book.— B.— ** The purpose of this book is to facilitate the 
mastery of the irregular verbs in all their tenses. The * Drill * 
is conducted by Questions on everyday topics, which are to be 
answered in French. It is the outgrowth of practical experience 
in attempts to combine sound grammatical knowledge with 
actual living conversation, and it is admirably fitted to accom- 
plish this result—Boston Transcript l2mo. cloth, 82 pages .... 60c. 

IHnie. Beck's French Verb Form. A book with forms arranged for 
facilitating the work of the teacher and aiding the scholar to 
rapidly understand the French verb. By means of this dtill, a 
verb with form as given can be written by an average pupil in 
less than fifteen minutes. Size, 9x12. Price 60c. 

liC Verbe en Quatre Tableaux Synoptiqnes. By Prof. K. Marion* 

Sixth Edition. Price 25c. 

This little book, which has already had six editions, and which 
has been recommended by the Board of Public Instructions of 
Quebec for use in the public schools of Canada, is highly spoken 
of by all the French teachers who have used it in their classes. 
It has the advantage of doing away with the "parrot like" study 
of the verb and compels the student to think while reciting or 
conjugating French verbs by presenting the whole system of 
French verbs in a condensed and comprehensive form bymeans of 
tableaux. It is based on the rules of the " Formation of Tenses," 
which are illustrated by a colored diagram showing the deriva- 
tion of tenses from the principal parts. All the irregularities to 
these rules are printed in heavy type so as to strike the eye of 
the student. The difficulties of the study of French verbs are 
reduced to a minimum, thus making a saving of one-half the 
time usually devoted to this important study. It is invaluable 
to teachers and can be used with any French grammar or text 
book. 

CSee also Latin, Greek and Games, 

GERMAN. 

Klelne Anfonge, £in buch far kleine Leute. by Fraulein Albertine 
Ease, of Teachers* College, New York. 8vo. boards, 133 pages, 

many illustrations 75c. 

It is a book for teaching German to little children, and is 
entirely different from any before published, either at home 
or abroad. It is not dull, difficult, and so uninteresting as many 
books now in use. Send for a copy for examination. It will 
speak for itself. 

Des Klndes Erstes Bach, by Wilhelm Bippe. lamo, boards, 100 pp.. 400. 
Since the publication of the very successful first French book 
"Livre des Enfants," many demands have been received by the 
publisher for a work of similar character in German. This 
method is divided into forty lessons, each consisting of a short 
vocabulary, and appropriate illustration, a reading lesson, and a 
few sentences to be memorized; and as appendix are given a 
few simple rhymes suitable for the nursery. 
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Der PraktUehe Deauehey by U. Job. Beiley. lamo. Cloth, 222 pp..Sl .oe 
**Der Praktisohe Deutsche" is arranged after the plan of 
Paul Bercy's " Le Francals Pratique " but it is by no means a 
translation of that book. The aim has been to provide the ma- 
terial necessary to enable the learner to converse with Qermans 
in their own langua^fe. and to arranse it in such an order that 
the study will be pleasurable as well as profitable. A vooaba- 
lary is at the end of the volume. 

Dmm Deatache liUteratnr Spld, by F. S. Zoller 76o. 

A German game of authors. The plan is very similar to that 
of the well-known English srame of authors. It consists of lOO 

• cards arransred in sets of four, each set firivini; the name of an 
author and three of his or her best known works. It may be 
played by any number of persons and will be found an excel 
lent recreation for schools and for eveninfir companies. 



ITALIAN. 

NOVELLE ITALIANE. 

35 Cents Each. 

1.— Alberto, by E. de Amiois. A charming story by the great Italian 
author-traveler, whose romances are well-known on this side of 
the AtlaDtic. It has the advantage of English notes by T. K 
Comba. i8mo, pape r, 108 pages. 

<•— Una Motte BIzzarra, by Antonio Barrill. An amusing little 
BtoiT. by one of the best contemporaneous Italian novelists, 
with English notes by Prof. T. E. Comba. ismo, 84 pages. 

3.— Un iBcontro, by Edmondo de Amicis, and other Italian stories 
by noted writers, with English annotations by Prof. Ventura. 
l8mo, paper, 104 pages. 

4.--Camlllat by Edmondo de Amiois, with English notes by T.E. 
Oomba, l8mo. paper. 130 pages. 

5.~Fortezzat by Edmondo de Amicis, with English notes by T. E. 
Comba. l8mo, paper, 74 pages. 

This series wiU he continued loith stories of other toeU-known voriters, 

lilBgna Italiana» by T. E. Comba. A practical and progressive 
method of learning Italian by the natural method—replete with 
notes and explanation, and with full tables of conjugations and 
lists of the irregular verbs. i2mo. cloth, 223 pages $i«ftO 

An Elementary Italian Grammar, by A. H. Edgren, of the 
University of Nebraska. (In Press.) 

SPANISH. 

THEATBO ESPANOL, 

36 Cents Each. 

No. 

!•— lia Independencla. Bv Don Manuel Breton de los HerreroB, 
with explanatory notes in English by Louis A. Loiseaux. tutor 
of Romance Languages at Columbia College, It Is a bright 
modem comedy, exoellently adapted for school readings. l2mo, 
paper, 109 pages. 
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2.— Fartir ft Tiempo. Comedia en unaoto, por Don Marl ano de Barra. 
with English notes by Alex. W. Herdler, Instnicto r in Modern 
LanRuaees at Princeton College. i2mo, paper, 44 i>afi: es. 

3. — £1 Desdta con el Deaden. Oomedla en tres joumadas por don 
Aueustin Moreto y Oabana. edited with Introduction and notes 
by Alex. W. Herdler. Instructor in Modem Languages at Princeton 
uniyersity. Umo, paper, 107 pages. 

NOVELAS ESCOGIDAS, 

T5 Oents Each. 

1.— El Final de Norma. By D. Pedro A. de Alaroon, de la Beal Aoa- 
demia Espanola. profusely annotated by B. D. Oortina, A.M. l2mo. 
paper, 246 pages. 

CUENTOS SELECTOS . 

35 Cents Each. 

1 .—El Figaro Yerde. By Juan Valera, with explanatory notes in En- 
glish by Julio Bojas. 18mo, paper, 60 pages. 
Spanish Catalogue ofimgported hooks sent on application. 



LATIN. 

The Beginner's Ijatin. By Professor W. McDowell Halsey, Ph.D. 
An elementary work in Latin, admirably adapted for beginners 
in the language, and the result of many years' teaching on the 
part of the author. l2mo,Gloth. 760. 

* Blanks for the Conjugation of Latin Verbs, by Frank Drisler, 

A.M. Put up in tablets 260. 

* Blanks for Latin Verbs, by J. A- Browning, put up in tablets.. .96e. 

Latin Faradigms at a Glance, by J. A. Browning 260. 

The paradigms have been gathered into this little pamphlet of 
seven pages. It is printed in four colors. Freauent reviews will 
be facilitated. 

GREEK. 

* Blanks for Greek Verbs, by J. A. Browning, put up in tablets. .260. 



* Miss Wilson's Spelling Blanks, arranged in Book-form- Prioe. S6o. 



* These blanks save more than half the time otherwise necessary 
in writing or in correcting. They ensure uniformity In the class work 
and give the learner a clearer understanding of what he is doing. 



CHINESE. 



A Chinese-English and English-Chinese Phrase Book. By T. L. 

Stedman and E. P. Lee. i yoL umo, boards, 187 pages $1,36 



FULL CATALOGUE 

-OF- 

Fbjbnoh Impobtjsd Books and General School Books 

Sent on application. 

— Importation orders promptly filled at moderate prices.— 
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This book should be returned 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. ■»***#♦* 

Please return prranptly^.^ A^ 
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